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OTICE.— ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN-STEET, LONDON.—The breed dn, mong + will BEGIN 
on MON DAY, the 2nd of October.—Prospec' be had o on 1 appli- 
cation. TRENHAM I RE KS, 


IDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE.—WINTER SESSION, 1871-72. 
rat, Session will be OPENED on MONpAY, October 2, with an 
Address, Jo MURRAY; 








[HE ARCHIEPISCOP gegen at LAM- 
BETH PALACE will be CLOSED. rmission, during the 


RECESS, for five weeks, on and after the a, of Septem! 
) * alam AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
‘ ENGLAND. 





AGRIGULTURAL EDUCATION. 


The Examination. of Candidates for the Society’s Prizes will take 
place in the Week commencing TUESDAY, APRIL 16th, 1872. The 
age of Candidates for the Society’s Prizes must not be above 21 years 
on March 1; but vs a irrespective of age, may compete for the 
Society's Certifica 

Copies of the 4 required to be sentin by March 1 may be had 


lication to 
seals 1 essai H. M. JENKINS, Secretary. 
12, Hanover-square, London, W. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
SCHOOL. 


Head Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.R.S. 
Vice Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 


The SCHOOL ae ae OPEN for New Pupils on TUESDAY, 
September 26, at 9°30 The School Session is divided into Three 
equal Terms. Fee, 71. oar Term, to be paid at the beginning of each 
Term. Gymnastics, Fencing, and Advanced Drawing extra. 

Junior Department, for Pupils between the ages of seven and nine, 
whose periods of work and of recreation in the Playground are so 
arranged as to differ from those of the older Boys. Fee for each Term, 
6l. 2 to be paid at the beginning of each Term. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punishmen: 

A Monthly Report of the progress and conduct of aie Pupil is 
sent to his parent or guardian. 


following day.—For the College am and information respecting 
esidence of Pupils and other details, apply toe the Dean, Dr. Cay.er. 


S* MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
TENG! SCHOLARSHIP and EXHIBITION in NATURAL 





A Scholarship of the value of 40l., tenable for three years, gat an 
Exhibition of the value of 201, for one year, will be awarded b by cpa opea 
Competitive Examination in Natural Science, at St. Mary’s 

hool, on September 26th and following days. 

Any person _ be eligible as a candidate who has an Exami- 

nation quali im ster as a Medical Student, — he 
has not Tica completed a full year of medical study at a 


Candidates call the Dean at the 
School, on Monday. Sept. 25th, between the Ae of 3and 5 p.m.,and 
to bring with them a certificate of having passed the required pre- 
liminary Examination. 

Further information as to the subjects of Examination, and the 
conditions under which the Scholarship and Exhibition will be held, 
may be obtained from Dr. Cheadle, the Dean, or from Mr. Knott, the 
Registrar, at the Hospi 

‘W. B. CHEADLE, M.D., Dean of the School. 


OYAL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS of EDINBURGH. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, ie. ne PESLIMINARY EX- 
AMINATIONS in GENERAL TION by the ROYVA 
COLLEGES of perenvane and BU URGEONS of EDINBURGH, 
Sater the Session 1871-72, will be rt = the following days, viz. :— 

SATURDAY, the 2st October, and SA’ uneay. the 4th November, 
1871, and SATURDAY, the 20th ori, and SATURDAY, the 20th 
July, 1872, at Twelve o'clock, and on each oceasion the Examination 
will be continued on the following MONDAY, at Oneo’clock. The 
Braminetions: are held A alternately at either College. 


wer 














The School is close to the Gower-street Station of the lit 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the Termiui _ the North- 
‘Western. Midland, and Great Northern ae To Pupils attending 
the School season tickets are granted at half-pri 

Prospectuses containing full information respecting the courses of 
instruction given in the School, with other particulars, may be obtained 
at the Office of the College. 

August, 1871. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
CIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOR IRELAND, 
STEPHEN’S-GREEN, DUBLIN. 
Session, 1871-72. 


This College supplies, as far as practicable, a complete Course of 
Instruction in Science coon = to the Industrial Arts, es a 
those which may he classed b y under the heads of CHE) 
wae MINING, ENGINEERING, and RGRICUL. 


A Diploma all Assoviate of the College is granted at the end of the 
Three Years’ Co 

The Course oF Fosirastion is recognized by the Secretary of State 
oe Looe as qualifying for Appointments in the Engineering Depart- 


menere are Four Royal Scholarships, of the value of 501. each yearly, 
with Free Education. including Laboratory Tnstruction, tenable for 
two years. Two become Vacant each year. hey are given to Stu- 
dent’ who have been a year in the College. There are also Nine Exhi- 
bitions attached to the College, of the yearly value of 501. each, with 
Free Education and Laboratory Instruction, tenable for three years. 
Three become Vacant each year. These are oe. at the Annual 
May Examinations of the Science and Art Depa 

he Fees are 2. for each La 4 10. for 2 ait tthe | Courses of each 

year, with ‘the e exception of La 

The Laboratory Fee is 12. for the full Course of Nine Months, or 21. 


per montb. 
suaracre OF INSTRUCTION. 


Applied. Mathematics. and Machinery, Descri = 
Geometry, Geometrical, Meshantoat waa. Engineering ene 
rimental Physics. Chemistry (Theoretical and ical), Te ano 
Zoology, Geology and Palwontology, Mining, Surveying, Agriculture. 

The Labora is ®pen for Instruction in Practical Chemistry, 
Metallurgy. and Assaying, from 10 to 4 o’clock every Week-day during 
the Session, except Saturdays and Holidays. 

Session peg ed on pe ape Y, Gotober 2. 


to the Secretary, Royal 
Collene of Belenes, Stephen's parecn, Dublin. 
FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, LL.D., Secretary. 











ST: BARTHO sa S HOSPITAL and 
OLLEGE. 
“me WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, OCT. 2. 
Students can reside within the Hospital Walls, subject to the College 
regulations. 
For all particulars concerning either the Hospital or College. appli- 
cation may be made, personally or b: = to the Resident Warden 
of the College. or at the Museum or Libra: 
A Handbook will be forwarded on agplicction. 


T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. — The MEDICAL 
kK.) SESSION, for 1871 and 1872, will COMMENCE at the NEW 
HOSPITAL, on the Albert Embankment, Westminster Bridge, S E., 
on MONDAY. the nd October, 1871, on which occasion an INAUGU- 
RAL ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. LE GROS CLARK, at Two 
o’elock, after which the Distribution of Prizes will be made by Sir 
Francis Hicks, Treasurer. 

Gentlemen entering have the svien < paying 401. for the first year, 
asimilar sum for the second, 201. for the third, and 10l. for each suc- 
ceeding as reer or, by paying 1051. a — of becoming perpetual 


Stud 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Hon. Consulting Physicians—Dr. Barker and Dr. J. Risdon Bennett. 
. Peacock, Dr. ey Dr. Cla oe. Dr. Murchison, Dr. Barnes, 
Mr. Le Gros Clerk, Mr. Simon dney or Mr. Croft, Mr 
ZLiebreich, Dr. Stone, Dr. Ord, Dr. John Wane ley, Di e, Dr. Gervis, 
r, MacUormac, Mr. Francis Mason, Mr. Hy. Arnott, Mr. J. W. 


ott. 
T. B. PEACOCK, M.D., Dean. 
R. G. WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 


For Entrance or gg mag and for information relating to nd 
and all other matters, apply to Mr. Wuitrig.p, ical See 
The Manor House, St. iphomas’s Hospital, Newington, Surrey, S.. E 








are reminded ‘tt that they must pass 
the above Examination, or one of those recognized by ithe General 
Medical Council of Education and R as eq! t to it, 
before they can be registered as Medical Students. 

Information as to — Subjects of P neany ay oe Books prescribed, 
&c., may a co ae ether College. 








ALD 
Secy. Royal one Ot Prjsicians. 


JAMES SIMSON, 
Secy. Royal College of Surgeons. 


CHOOL of MEDICINE, EDINBURGH. = ane 
\) following COURSES of LECTURES on Medical and Teles 
Science, qualify for the Universit s Edinburgh and a! Univer- 
sities ; the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 8 





UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


he Paoresscnenrr of FirSTOR « and ENGLISH LITERA- 
TU RE, in the QUEEN’S Maewchee gr CORK, being VACANT, Can- 
didates for that — are a to forward their Testimonials to 
the Under » Dublin Castle, on or before the 2ist day of SEP- 
T * *order that the same may be submitted to his 
Excellency the} rd Lieutenant. 
The Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will 
e to enter upon his duties upon the 17th of October. 
Dublin Castle, 25th August, 1871. 


HE BEDFORDSHIRE MIDDLE-CLASS 
PUBLIC SCHOOL COMPANY (Limited). 
Chairman—Earl Cowper, K.G. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. Samuel Whitbread, M.P. 

HAD MASTERSHIP. 
In of the ted death of the Rev. William Groome, 
¥ os Mned late Head ae the Directors require a Head Master for 
vite School is situate in the h of Kempston, adjoining the town 
mee parigh ps joining 


‘01 
"The School is fitted for 300 boarders, and is quite full. 
Candidates to communicate with the Secretary, and furnish copies of 
their Testimonials on or before the 16th of September eneee. 
Candidates ok more than 40 years of ll be pre 








age rred. 
Salary, 4001. per annum, and a Capitation-fee of 11. = every boy over 
the number of 750. Residence free of rent, rates and tax 
THOMAS W. TURNLEY, § Secretary. 
Bedford, August 12, 1871. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
in Connexion with the University of London. 
Principal. 
J.G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

PROFESSORS A ~ TEACHERS. 
Greek—Professor J. G. Greenwood, B.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll. Lon@on. 
{tin —t yotomer A. LS Wilkins, M.A. Bellow of Univ. Coll, igeten. 
English neient and Modern ae 
Rohan A.W. ward, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's Coll 
Mathematics— Professor Thomas Barker, M.A., Fellow of Trin coll. 

Camb. ; Assistant Lecturer, A. T. Bentley, 
Natural Philosophy Pr Professor Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S, ; Pro- 


Physical Laboratory— Director, Professor Balfour Stewart ; Professor 
Thos. H. Core, M.A.; Assistant, Francis Ki lagica. 
naan * “and Mechanical iengineering — Geom etrical and Mec 
— Professor 0. Reynolds, M. 44 Fellow of Queen's Coline 
e 5 ee - 3, Millar, BLE. 
Logic and Mental and ral, Phllogephy— Polit ical Econo — 4 
fessor W. 5 pianley Jovena, M.A. Fellow of University Col- 


Lon 
Jurleeradenee @ avd Law—Professor James Bryce, D.O.L., Fellow of 











London, and Dublin; and the other Medical and Public. tL . 
WINTER SESSION, 1871-72. 

The Practical Anatomy Rooms and Coeneeees Laboratories open on 
MONDAY, October 2. The INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be 
delivered by. Mr. ANNANDALE, on WEDNESDAY, November 1, at 
11 o’clock. LECTURES commence on THURSDAY, November 2. 
Surgery— Dr. P. H. Watson. 

a Dr. Joseph Bell. 

urgery—Mr. Annandale. 

Cuonleey Lectures, Practical Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry — 
Dr. Stevenson Macadam 
a | and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. Matthews 


Physiology —Dr. Arthur Gamgee. 
Oy: 
Clinical Mediemns, (Royal Infirmary)--Drs. Haldane, Balfour, and 
on eos | Dr. Matthews Duncan (for Diseases of Women). 
n' u 


ry (Royal Infirmary)—Mr. Annandale. 
Anato: my +, 


v Mg Anatomical Demonstrations, Practieal Anatomy 
P. D. Handyside. 
Medical Turisprudence—Dr. Litt ord Hi 
ce of Physic—-Dr. Rutherford Haldane. 
General Pathology—Dr. John Wyllie. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1872. 
CLASSES OPEN on WEDNESDAY, et 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Thomas R. 

Pathological Anatomy and Histology—Dr. John WwW. tie 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women and © ‘hildren—D: eiller. 
~~ 4 and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. Angus 


Id. 
— gurepredence—Dr. Littlejohn. 
ary. 
ctinieal 1 ee mg (Royal Infirmary)—Drs. Haldane. _ aie, and 
Ste ; Dr. Matthews Duncan (for Diseases of en). 
Clinical 8: Bur gery (Royal - oe ten Annantale. 
Anatomy: Practical A y ti 


Handy: side. 
Chemistry: Practical RCE Analytical Ch 
Macadam. ly 





Dr. P. D. 
itry—Dr. St 


The minimum cost of the Education in the above Ssheet for the 
Double A ey ve Physician and Surgeon from 1 
leges o including the Fees for the Joint 
KR is 901. a. 4 ek is payable by yearly instalments during 
the period of study ; whilst the minimum cost for the Single 








Oriel College, Oxford. 
Ch Professo' E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., F.R-S. 
Chemical prin ak tt E. Roscoe ; Sen. Assist., C. Schor- 
lemmer, F.R.S.; Junior Assistant, Francis Jones. 
Natural History— Professor W. ©. Williamson, F.RS. 
Priental Languages— Professor T. Th 
rn Languages— Professor Theadores "Hermann Breymann, Ph.D. 
Mineral y—C. A. Burghardt, iv. 
-band Drawing— William alker. 
The SESSION COMMENCES ~ a 2nd er 
Prospectuses of the Day or Eve: asses, and of th —— 4 
and Entrance Exhibitions conqbte « i tne College, will — +, on app! 
cation. J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar 


OLLEGE, REGENT’S PARK, 
President—J OSRPH ANGUS, D.D. 
The next Session will begin on MON DAY, October 2nd. Applications 
for Ministerial Students, or from Lay to be a d to the 
dent, at the College. 








HAVELOCK SCHOLARSHIPS. — There is a Vacancy in these 
Scholarships for a Christian Young Man intending to enter the Indian 
Civil Service. He must have Mat pienlaned in the University of London, 
or be ready to Matriculate next July 


UEEN'’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45, Harley-street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education 
of ies, and for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
The CLASSES will RE-UPEN for the Michaelmas Term on THU RS- 
DAT, October 5th. 
Conversation Ulasses are formed in Modern Languages, om 
dividasl Tnstruction is given in Vocal and [nstrumen usic. 
Pro: uses, giving full particulars of Fees, Scholarships, &c., may 
be had on application to Miss Mitwarp, at the College Uffice. 
Boarders are received by Mrs. Boole and Miss Parry, ” the # Ostione s 
by Mrs. Searle, 28, Alfred-place, Bedford- equnze 
Saythe, No. 7, Melcombe- -place, Dorset. peep W Terme may be 
had on application. LUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN'’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45, 
HARLEY-STREET, W. 
For GIRLS between the Ages of 5 and 13, 
The OLASAES will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on 
THURSDAY, September 28th. 











tion 0 of either Physician or Surgeon, including Fee for ese, 


EXTRA WINTER CLASS. 
Vaccination (Six Weeks’ Course)—Dr. Husband. 


EXTRA SUMMER CLASSES. 
Vaccination (Six Weeks’ Course)—Dr. Husband. 
Operative. Surgery and ad Gureieal Ap -_—- Drs. Watson and Miller. 
Surgical A se 4 Joseph Bell. 
Orthopedic Surgery ¢ and 0 rative Si eepecy — Dr. An 
Operative Surge Surgical Anatomy—Dr. Chiene. 
Diseases o! the } eope Argyll Lo ggame 
Diseases of Children—Dr. Step! 
Practical Physiology, including “Histology—Dr. Arthur Gamgee. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN’ IRELAND.— 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY 


The SESSION 1871-2 will COMMENCE on TUESDAY. the 17th of 
October, when the Supplemental Scholarshi onietne Examinations 
will be proceeded with, as laid down in the 

The’ amination 7 Motriguietion in re soreral ‘Faculties of Arts, 
Law, and Medicine, and in t! o Departen eering, will be 
held on FRIDAY, the 20th 5, ste 

Further information, and ae 4 of the Prospectus, may be had on 


By order of a President, 
T. W , wee LL.D., Registrar. 
Queen’s College, Galway, August 22, 187 

















may be had on application to Miss Mitwaap, at the 
cations om 


Boarde \ Col Ad etooment 
For Boarders, ove College Advertiooment, pepe o.A., Deas. 


LAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Crapaam, 
8.W.; with SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for eee preparing 
for the Civil and Military Services, Home and India! 
Head Master—The Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY, , M. A, M D., F.R.A.S. 
The next Term will on Sept 16. 


HE AUTUMN TERM of the UPPER and 
MIDDLE sogools, a KHAM, London, 8  E., Bap? the Train- 
ing of YOUTHS 1871. 
cipal—JOHN VEATS. LL.D., wy N.B. Private Students received. 
See, as special Charactertoticn of ainetrection, THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF THE KAW MATERIALS OF COMMERCE; also, 
TECHNICAL HISTORY ; jor, Skilled Labour applied to Production. 
By Dr. Yeats. Cassell & 

















EASIDE.—WATFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
FOLKESTONE ‘near The Lees). 
Principal—Mr. J. W. ROBERTS. 
A ae 4 Education and liberal, Treatment. Sea-bathing. 
and Pursuits. 





Pre- 
lighest 
reference. 
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ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
of 1871, will CLOSE on the 30th SEPTEMBER. 
Admission DAILY, except WEDNESDAYS. from 10 4™. to 6P.M., 
ONE SHILLING. On WEDNESDAYS, HALF-A-CROWN. 


RYS T PALAC E. 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS for NEXT WEEK. 

MONDAY.— Pigeon Concours—Blondin—Dram: atic Entertainment, 

a Company, Farce, ‘Trying it on,’ and ‘The Pilgrim of 





WEDNESDAY—Blondin. 

THURSDAY—Dramatic Enterts zinment by Stenee 
Operetta, ‘ Jeannette’s Wedding,’ and ‘ Kind to a Fav 

sapennat— Concert by 5,000 Voices, Metropolitan ow al Choral 


teat ° 


T ‘ine-Art Courts and Collections — the Technological and 
Natural History Collections—all the various Lllustrations of Art, 
Seience and Nature, and the Gardens and Park,—always open. 
Music rand Fountains Daily. 

Admission, One Shilling, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 











HE HARTLEY INSTITUTION, SouTHAMPTON 
—The PROSPECTUS of the Departments of General |.ite vatere, 
Engineering and Technical Science, and Preliminary Medical Educa- 
tion, may be obtained on application to the PaincipaL. 








IGH- CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL, conducted 
y the Misses HITCHINS, 36, Queen’s-gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
In addition to superior Governesses, English aud Foreign, Fourteen of 
the First Professors attend. 

The year of Study is divided into Terms. Arrangements are made 
to take the Daughters of Parents residing Abroad to the Sea-side 
during the Summer Vacations.—The highest references are given. 

ADIES’ COLLEGE, Tue Wooptanps, 
UNION-ROAD, CLAPHAM-RISE. 

The PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on THURSDAY, Sept. 15th, 
when Classes will be formed for French, German, Italian, History, 
Mathematics, English Literature, Latin, Drawing, Singing, Music, 
&ec. The Lectures on Natural History and Chemistry will be resumed 
in October. 











YDE PARK COLLEGE FOR 
115, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins September 18th. 
The SENIOR TERM November Ist. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on application to 
the Lavy Resipenr. 


LADIES, 





ILL SIDE, GODALMING, Surrey. — The 
Rev. E. S. DODD, M.A. (late Chaplain, &c., of Cheam School). 
—Boys under 15 prepared for Eton, Harrow, Charte: rhouse, &c. Terms, 


m 80 Guineas. Situation very healthy. For Pros a address 
asabove. The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 1 


ESIDENCE in GkRMANY — BERI 





GERMANY — BERLIN.— 

A RETIRED Mag of -_ Prussian Artillery RECEIVES 
into his Family GENTLEMEN who are desirous of learning the 
German Language, or of studying in Berlin. He is willing and com- 
petent to assi-t them in every brauch of study. Highest references, 
German and English, given.—Address Masor Scuu.tze, Churfiirsten 
Strasse 8, Berlin 


FEpucation FOR _BOYS IN ‘GERMANY. 


In the picturesque Town of MARBURG, near Frankfort-on-the- 

aine, there are a noted UNIVERSITY, GYMNASIUM. and REAL- 
SCHULE. with all appliances and facilities for a complete Modern 

jucation 

A few Pupils can be accommodated with BOARD, LODGING, and 
WASHING, with oversight of Studies and leisure hours, in a comfort- 
Bebule. heathily situated, by Dr. DUTE, Master of the Real- 





References as to Terms, &c. is permitted to Mr. W. J nes, Chemical 
Works, 3 Middlesbro’-on-Tees; and Dr. Kemnotp Pau i, Professor at 
Gottingen. 


ERMANY. — YOUNG LADIES wishing for 

Improvement would find excellent Masters at Schwerin, the 

capital of Mecklenburgh, where a Private Family offers the Comf. rts 

of Home with great Educational Advantages. Parents are received 

with — Daughters, if desired.—Address Germania, 8, Sloane-street, 
via, London. 


ERMANY, HEIDELBERG.—Miss CAPELLE 
receives a FEW YOUNG LADIES to educate and perfect in 
Modern Languages and Music. Home Comforts; English Diet. 











Bscort offered. 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES in DRESDEN. 
~ —A GERMAN LADY (the Widow of a Clergyman) offers a 


Sorateepebie Home, and careful Instruction in German and French, 

to YOUNG LADIES desirous of availing themselves of the Educa- 
tional advantages of the place. — Address Frau O. GoerneMANn, 4, 
Mar fenstrasse, Dresden. Recommended by the following Gentle- 
men :—Prof. Tholuk, D.D., Halle an der Saale; Prof. Jacobi, D D., 
Halle an der Saale; Landrath von Bismark, Stendal; Consul Hof- 
mann, Dresden, Germany ;—and Mrs. R. L. Bensly, Granchester, 
Cambridge ; and Miss J. Roennefahrt, the Bishop’s Palace, Hereford, 
to whom reference may be made. 


CLERGYMAN’S WIDOW wishes to recom- 
L mend « GERMAN LADY, of a noble Family in Havover, 
having resided many years in England, and having had great expe- 
rience in Tuition, desirous of receiving into her comfortable home, 
situated in the »est part of the town, a few English Pupils. Terms, for 
Board and Instructiou, including fluent English, French, and German, 
60 guineas. First-class Music and Drawing extra.—For particulars, 
address N. V. 8., Post-office, Stourbridge. 


R. EHRENBAUM, late Professor at the Royal 
piiltary Colleen: acre wishes to give LESSONS in GER- 
MAN LANGUA and SKATURE to Ladies and Gentlemen ; 
Schools as weil re 34 . Parties. He is in possession of the 
highest Testimonials from Civil and Military Authorities.—London, 
29, Store-street, W.C. 


ERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.— 
Dr. HEINEMANN, Professor at the Cryst»l Palace School _of 

Art, will resume his LESSONS and CLASSES inSEPTEMBER. He 
is open for a few additional Engagements in superior Schools and 











Colleges. Dr. Heinemann continues to deliver Lectures on Scientific 
Sunvects. — For Prospectus apply 21, Northumberland-place, Bays- 
water, W. 





LECTURE ON PRINCE BISMARCK, 
T° INSTITUTES and LITERARY SOCIETIES 


in Town and Country.—Dr. HEINEMANN, Professor at the 
Crystal Palace School, and Chairman of Council of the Society for 
the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, &c . is now open to make arrange- 
ments with Institutes, &c., to DELIVER His LECTURE on Prince 
BISMARCK.—Dr. H., 21, Northumberland-place, Bayswater, W. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 
New Edition Now Ready.— 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S CATALOGUES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
New Editions Now Ready.—Postage free on application. 


Postage free on application, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


For a constant succession of the Best Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing atany date. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOXES and PARCELS of BOOKS 


Are forwarded daily from Mudie'’s Library to 
FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
In every part of the Country. 

Prospectuses Postage Frze on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by 
all Subscribers to 

MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, CROSS-STREET, 
MANCHESTER 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lim!Tep), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ONDON % f eS Be 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQU ARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President-THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3l. a year, or 2l., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 261. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 











cation. CATALOGUE, 15s. ; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
M\HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 3807, Regent- 


street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to the supply required. Ail the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. yar gs to with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free. —*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices 
may also be had, free, on application. — Bootn’s, Caurton’s, Hopa- 
son’s, and Saunpers & Or.ey’s United Libraries, 307, Kegent-street, 


near the Polytechnic. 
FRENCH PROTESTANT EDU CATION i in 
BRIGHTON, 18, HOLLAND-RVAD. 

Malle. CREISSEIL, late Directrice of a well-known Institution in 
the Pare de Neuilly, Paris, receives a limited number of PUPILS, 
French and English. To Parents desirous of completing their Daugh- 
ters’ Education, this School offers the highest educational advantages, 
combined with the comforts and freedom of a superior home. The 
best Masters attend regularly. The highest references to Parents of 
Pupils in a and England. The PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE 
on SEPTEMBER 15th.—A detailed Prospectus will be forwarded on 
application to Mdlle. Creisse1L, 18, Holland-road, Brighton. 





YDUCATION.—To AMERICAN FAMILIES desirous 
of placing their Daughters in a First-class Establishment, there 
are VACANCIES in an old-established School, where the Pupils are 
under the immediate Superiutendence of the Principals, assisted by 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Professors of acknow- 
ledged ability attend daily. The house and garden are large, and the 
domestic arrangements thoroughly liberal. References offered to the 
Parents of American and other Pupils. The ensuing Term will com 
mence on the llth inst. Terms from 80to 100 Guineas a year.— Address 
H., care of Messrs. Watherston & Son, 12, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


yeu CATION. — SEA-SIVE, SUSSEX. — The 

late Principal (Married) of a Public School, in connexion with 
the London University, receives PUPILS and BOA CRS at his 
Residence, and prepares for Public Schools, Universities, and various 
Military and Civil Service Examinations. —For terms, ——— &e., 
address C. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co., 187, Piccadilly, W 


LADY and GENTLEMAN (who have no Family), 

L living near Regent's Park, RECEIVE as BOARDERS Four 
yoane's Gentlemen preparing for Examinations at the University of 

ond 

Ample accommodation is provided,—each Gentleman having a 
separate Bedroom allotted to him, and three other rooms being entirely 
set apart for purposes of study. 

Terms, One Hundred Guineas per Sessio: 

Excellent references will be given. Address F.G.8., Lewis’s Library, 
136, Gower: street, London, W W.U . 


i\" RS J. W. BROWN RECEIVES PUPILS for the 

Study of LANDSCAPE PAINTING. Very advantageous Terms 
offered for a Course of Lessons, or a Resident Pupil.—29, Lupus-street, 
South Belgravia, 

















[SLE OF WIGHT.—PUPILS.—The Apverriser, 
who has for many ey pepared a few Young Pupils fo 

Schools, has now several VA ANGI S.—Ad adress Rev. WE Pilea 

The Rectory, Brighstone, ihe of ¥ W ight, P 


RIV ATE : UITION. — The Higa ANDS.—An 
English Clergyman, Honour Graduate of Trinity, Cambridge, 

will REC NBIVE THREE or FOUR PUPILS to EDUCATE, o r 
) prepare for the Universities, &c.—Address Kev. EB. W. C., Birnam, 











JRIVATE PUPILS in WEST LONDON.—A 

Public School Man and Graduate in Honours of the Univ ersity 

of Oxford, late Scholar of Oriel, and Royal Exbibitioner of the Govern- 

ment School of Mi nes, RECEIVES PUPILS at his Chambers, — 

Classics, High Mathematics, Physical and Mental Science.— Address 
Rey. B. hic 23, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


] EGREES, M.A., Ph.D., &.—The Foreign Secre- 

tary toa well- known U niversity is willing to interest himself 
in behalf of qualified Candidates for Honorary or other Academical 
Degrees. Fees nomival.— Address, in confidence, Tuz Foreign Secre- 
TARY, 10, St. Paul’s-road, Canonbury, London. 


N&L zECTED CLASSICS.—Gentlemen (Adults) 








21 


wishing to commence, or to complete, the Study of GREEK or 
LATIN, are invited to apply to a Teacher of much experience, whose 
Books and System of Teaching have been reviewed and highly recom- 
mended by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and other great 
Authorities.— Address ZeTA, 2 2, B all: arat-terrace, Richmond, 8. W. 


ONDON UN IVER SITY SCHOOL.—Sons of 

4 Gentlemen attending above from the Country are received by 

Mr. and Mrs. BARNAR The comforts of a cheerful home are 

offered. Separate desu if desired. A convenient Sitting-room 

reserved as a Study. Liberal table. References kindly permitted to 

the Rev. W. Brock, D.D., and other Gentlemen. Terms, ‘wisi 
per annum.— Further information at 138, Gower-street, W.C. 








Pie REV. G. HENSLOW, M.A. F.L. S. F. GS., S., 
Lecturer aa aro to St. Bastholomew’ 's Hospital, gives PRI 
VATE INSTRUCTION inG REOLOGE, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

MINERALOGY, ire ITANY. 

N.B. FOURTEEN of the 35 successful Candidates for the India 
Civil Service (1871), as well as several of the year 1870, were prepared 
by him in those Subjects, besides many of the non-successfu 

The Rev. G. H.’s Lectures are well illustrated by the Collections and 
Diagrams of the late Professors Henslow and Brayley (of the London 
Institution). —l7, c olville- terrace West, Notting- hill, W. 





LADY, accustomed to Authorship, conversant 

with the French and Italian Languages, aud with Scientific 
Subjects, desires remunerative EMPL OYMENT. No objection te 
leave home for a time. — Address L. D., Post-office, Bradley Green, 
Congleton. 


y > 
NHE PRESS —A SUB-EDITOR, of 12 years’ 
experience, capable of rendering valuable assistance in the Con- 
duct and Management of a Newspaper, seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
on a well-established Journal. First-class Reporter, smart Writer on 
Local Topics, excellent Paragraphist, and efficient Proof Reader. 
te en and references. — Experience, 40, High-street, 
ulldfor 

















‘\DITOR.—The ADVERTISER, who has had many 

4 years’ experience on high-class Provineis al Daily Newspapers, is 
open to an ENGAGEMENT, as Leader Writer, Summary Writer, or 
Sub-Editor. Specialities - Art and Music. The — references.— 
Address Z. Z., ¢ Z., care of Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


HE PRE PRESS.—The Advertiser, who has had twenty 

Pi rs’ experience of Journalism, desires an Appointment as 
EDITOR of « DALLY, or Editor and Manager of a Weekly Paper. 
References on a; plication. —Address Epiror, care of Mr. G. Street, 30, 
Cornhill, London. 








0 PUBLISHERS and OTHERS. —A Public- 
School Man, well educated and fond of Literature, wishes for 
EMPLOYMENT in a first-class Publishing or a Printing Firm.— 
poerees a Y., Messrs. Frederick May & Son’s Advertising Offices, 160, 
iccadilly, W. 


I EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 
vately, by Mr. Houmes, Valuer of Literary Property, and Valuer and 
Accountant to the Trade, 66a, Paternoster-row. 


ARE BOOKS and MSS.—A Gentleman acquiring 

a valuable Collection wishes another to join him in the necessary 

ADVANCE, with full Security for early repayment, and liberal inter- 

est, or share of the profits on re-sale.—AQdress B.C. L., 45, Mostyn- 
road, Brixton, 8 


ryvyy PE MUSIC-PRINTING.— Estimates given free 
of charge, for all kinds of Type Music-Printing ; also for Pewter- 
Plate Music Printing. For small numbers t e latter process is the 
cheapest. Io not undertake the publishing. Established over Thirty 
Years.—T. C. Davipson, Printer, 167, High Holborn, London. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PROROGEAPEY - 
—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or Private Instruc- 
oon given, personally or by post, for 11. 1s. the ‘Donalene Course of 
Lessons. Schools, Colleges, a Public Institutions attended. 
London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


O SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMEN and SOCIE- 
TIES, MANAGERS of MUSEUMS, and OTHERS. 

For SALE, by PRIVATE TENDER, the whole of the Valuable 
COLLECTIONS oft FOSSILS, MINERALS, and RECENT BRITISH 
and FOREIGN SHELLS, formed with great care, and at a consider- 

able expense, by the late W. A. PROVIS, Esq., F.G.S., of the Grange, 
Ellesmere, Salop. 

The Ciellneiions consist of several Thousand good Specimens, which 
are named and classified according to their age, genes, — and 
localities. They are arranged in stand Glass Cases, and will be sold 
po treme or in three Lots, as Fossils, Minerals, and Shells, to suit 

ure 

The Collections can be seen, by a to Mr. C. 
Parry, Auctioneer, Ellesmere, Salop, from rey > nd 
lars and further information may be obtained. 




















sn + 








To BE SOLD, an exquisitely beautiful MS. of the 
KORAN, in a Cylindrie: al Case. 5 Apply, for particulars, to the 
Rev. F. Oakeey, 39, Duncan-terrace, 


EBENTURES AT 5, 54 AND 6 PER CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 

The DIRECTORS are prepared to issue New DEBENTURES, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for One Year at 5 per cent.; for Three 
Years at 5) percent.; and for Five Years at 6 per cent. per annum ; 
also for longer periods, on terms to be wee at the Office of the 
Company. R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad-street, ry 
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UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


Session 1871—72. 


Chancellor—DUKE OF RICHMOND, K.G. 


Lord Rector—MOUNTSTUART E, GRANT DUFF, Esq. M.P. 


Vice-Chancellor and Principal—P. C. CAMPBELL, D.D. 


I.—PACULTY OF ARTS. 


The SESSION commences on MONDAY, the 23rd of October, and closes on FRIDAY, 5th of April. 
The LECTURES begin on WEDNESDAY, Ist of November. 





CLASSES. 


PROFESSORS. 











| 

| 
+] Witt D. Geppe 
Joun Buack, M. 









ALEXANDER Bain, LL.D. 





JUNIOR M. eee ..| PREDEEICK Fuuter, M.A., and Assistant .. 
| Feeperick Fuuiver, M.A., aud Assistant .. 





SENtOR MATHEMATICS 
MORAL PHL LOSOr — and POLITI- 
CAL ECUNOMY 


JUNIOR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.... 





SENTOR NATUR. _ paaee vein 
NATURAL | HISTO RY. oes 


JAMES: Nico, Fy F-R.S.E. 








The Fee for Students taking a Senior Class in any subject, wins 
previous attendance on the Junior Class in the same subject, is 
Matriculation Fee, W. For the Degree of M.A., 1l. 18, for each of ‘the 
three examinations. 

The Course of Study for the Degree of M.A., embraces two years’ 
attendance on Greek, Latin, Mathematics, and one on English Litera- 
ture, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral Philosophy, and Natural 
History. Any Student who, at the time of his entrance to the 
University, shall, on examination, be found qualified to attend the 
Higher Classes of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, or any of them, 
shell be admitted to such Higher Class or Classes without having 
attended the first or Junior Class or Classes. 


BURSARIES. 


The Annual Bursary Competition will begin on MONDAY, 23rd 
Oc tober, at Two p.M., on which occasion there will be offered ” 

Bursaries, of which 32 are in the patronage of the University, and 7 
that of the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen. Ail but 5 are 
open without restriction. They are tenable during the four years of 
the Curriculum, and are of the following annual value:—One of 351. ; 
Two of 301.; One of 211. ; One of 201.; One sof 182. ; One of 161.; Eight of 
151; One of 141. 10s. ; Two of 141. ; One of 130. 108. ; Four of 121. ; One of 
111.; Thirteen of 101.; and Two of inferior value. 

Candidates are required, at least One Month before the Competition, 
to give to the Secretary geo intimation of the Subjects selected by 
them, under Division II. of t t of E ination. See * Uni- 
versity Calendar.’ 

Candidates are requested to bring with them Certificates of their 
Age. sigued by the Ministers and Session Clerks of their respective 
Parishes, to be a if required, when the result of the Exami- 
nations is intimate 

Candidates for the Mt: acpherson Bursary of 2°. are requested to lodge 
with the Secretary, on or before the 17th October, Certificates from a 
Gaelic Minister as to their knowledge of the Gaelic Language. 

Of the Bursaries under private patronage, 26 were vacant at the 
close of last Session, viz.:—One of 40l.; Une of 25l.; Four of 22U. 10s. ; 








Wiuiram D. Geppes, M.A., and Assistant .. 


A. 
. Joun Brack, M.A., and Assistant ........+. 
‘ pAvexanper Ba, Te os vcdsesvcccenssien cs 


Witiram Martin, LL.D. 


Davip Tuomson, M.A., and Assistant ...... 


Davip Tromso, M. A., and - panel 


" CLASS 
HOURS. | _FEES. 
9 to 10 a.m. pend 21} 4.x. 00185 P.x.. 3 3 ~ 
M. A. and Assistant .. lWtollam . F 220 
d Assistant .......... 10 tolla.M., and 12} P.M. to if raat.. 3.3 0 
11} A.M. to 12} P.M 220 
14 to 24 p.m. on Monda Ys “Wednes- 
day, and ED ac enuoesstnpeceees :2¢6 
Nietdeteeeeeneiienas 11} a.M. to 12} P.M.,on ee - 4 — 
| Thursday ; 124 to 1} pom. daily.. 3 3 0 
| 9 to 10 a.m, aud 123 t0 1h Pa... 330 
10 toll a.m. .. 220 


i) to 10 a-M., daily; “iii AM. ‘to i2 
P.M. on meee WwW elutestiayy and 
Friday . : 330 

9 to lu alm. dai rs lid AM. ‘to 12) 
P.M. on Moaday, Ww seeseaeiede and 





j 
Friday 3 
| 10 to 1-4. 110 
. B.C | 3 3 








2 to3 P. M. 








One of 181. 108.; One of 161. ; mee of 151.; One of 141.; One of 131. 15s.; 
Six of 11/. ; One of 101. ; and Five of inferior value. 
Presentees to these Bursaries will be cxaasined on Wepnespa\, the 


25th October. 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 


For passing from Junior to Senior Classes of Latin, Greek, and 
— ou SATURDAY, the 28th October, at Ten a.m. and 

hree P.M 

For passing over the Junior Mathematical Class, on SATURDAY, 
the 28th October, at Ten a.u. 

For passing over the Junior Latin or Greek Classes, on MONDAY, 
the 30th October, at Ten a.m. 

{Students intending to come forward for either of the three last- 
mentioned Examinations are required to give in their names to the 
oe ied of the Faculty, Professor Biacg, not later than the preceding 


y.] 
“he the Degree of M.A., on the 28th, 30th, and 3ist October. 


CLASS AND SPECIAL PRIZES, 


Books of the value of 1361. are awarded to the Students most distin- 
guished in the Class Examinations. At the close of the Curriculum the 
best Greek and Mathematical Scholars are entitled each toa Simpson 


Sale by Auction 


R SALE by AUCTION, at Kirxenny House, 

BATH, on the 13th day of SEPTEMBER inet, at 38 delosk, by 
thea of the of the lat W. H. HARDY 
R.N., an AST KONO MIC AL NEW TONTAN itePinOTING TELE: 
SCORE. speculum 12 inches in diameter, 12 feet focus, equatorially 
mounted, circular iron body, with aodeoate of siderial time; in 
comp lete working order—two Smaller Ditto, in wooden bodies— 
Portable Altitude and Azimuth, or Transit Instrument, by Hague, 
of Bath; quite new—Patent Atmospheric self-winding Astronomical 
Clock, with improved gravity escapement, mercurial pendulum, 
jewelled in six holes, by Horstmann, Bath. 











LACKWOOD’S 
for SEPTEMBER, 1871. 


MAGAZINE, 
No. DOLXXI. Price 23, 6d. 
Contents. 
The MAID of SKER. Part II. 
A CENTURY of GREAT POETS: No. I1I.—William Wordsworth. 
FAIR to SEE. Part IX. 
The COUP-D’ETAT. 
CORNELIUS O’DOWD. 
Whose Turn Next—Our National Dotations—On Touching Pitch 
—What if they were to be Court-Martialled ? 
The FIGHT in the DARK. 
The SECRET HISTORY of the LOTRE 
HOW is the COUNTRY GOVERNED? 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CAMPAIGN. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 141, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by 8. L. Fildes and George 
Du Maurier. 
Contents. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. (With an I)lustration.) 
Chapter 48.—How Men in Office make Love. 
oo 49.—A Cup of 
pe 50.—Cross Purposes. 
51.—A wakenings. 
mores | tas a | LIBR ARY. No. III.—Some Words about Sir Walter 
Scot 
FLEUR DE LYS: a Story of the late War. 
LA VIOLETTA. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION in ENGLAND. By W. T. Thornton. 
The HEART’S SUMMER. By Joseph Knight. 
On the CHARACTER of CLEOPATRA. 
The ADVENTURES of HARRY RICHMOND. 
tration.) 
Chapter 49 —The Princess Entrapped. 
Pe 50.—Which foreshadows a Senesed | Gathering. 
e 51.—We are all in my Father's Net. 


(With an Illus- 





Prize of 70l. or thereby, the second in point of merit in ¥ to 
a Boxil of 28l., the best Scholar in Classical oo and Mental 
emicoopny to the Hutton of 30l., the best general Scholar to the Gold 
Medal of the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen, the most 
distinguished Candidates for Honours in the department of Natural 
Science to a prize of 10l.,and the greatest proficient in Experimental 
Physics to the Neil Arnott Scholarship of 351. or thereby. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Masters of Arts of not more than two years’ standing may compete 
for the Fullarton, &c. Scholarships, of the value of 651., and tenable for 
four years, of which two are vacant annually, one for Classics and 
Mental Philosophy, the other for Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
and if of under three years’ standing, they are eligible for the Murray 
Scholarship of 7vl., tenable for three years. 





II.—FPACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Ist of November. 


























CLASSES, PROFESSORS, | HOURS. | CLASS FEES, 
ANATOMY . Professor Strutuers, M.D. . pak Seeatoutl lla.M. | £3 3 0 = 
PR nTIONS AL “ANATOMY “AND “DEMONSTRA- Professor Strutuers and the Semin a ee one | | 220 
CHEM Professor Brazier .. . ee eeecerccece | 3 P.M. 33 0 
INSTITUTES OF MEDICINE: Professor Ocitvir, M.D.. | 4PM. 330 
SURGERY. - Professor Pinus, C.M. F.R.S.E. | 10 a.m. 330 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE ccshicceecceeccces: | MEE CEM, MEADS <ccscccossccsneneseses | 3 PM. 330 
MIDWIFERY and DISEAS. OF WOMEN AND | 
CHILDREN ia Professor Incuts, M.D. . 2 P.M. 330 
ZOOLOGY, WITH COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. Professor Nico, F.R.S.E. F.G.S, . 2 P.M. 330 
MEDICAL LOGIC, AND MEDICAL JURISPRU- | 
as 3x 3¥.dirensine ened se phatncen taePeeonbhiaens Beemer Dende, BEB oscs cccvcccccccccccscssces | 9 A.M. 330 








SUMMER SESSION, commencing on the first Monday of May. 


Botany—Professor Dickie, M.D. 9 a.m. 31. 38. 
—— Medica (100 Lectures)—Profesaor Harvey, M.D. 3and 4 p.m. 
3l 38. 


Practical Anatomy and Demonstrations— Professor Struthers and the 
Demonstrator. 9 to 4, and 2 p.m. 2 

Practical Chemistry— Professor Brazier. 10 a.m. 31. 38. 

Zoology, with Comparative Anatomy—Professor Nicol. ll am. 31 32. 

The Anatomical Course in Summer includes Instruction in General 
Anatomy and in the Use of the Microscope ; and Instruction in 
OUsteology for Beginners. . 

Matriculation Fee (including all dues) for the wae and Summer 
Sessions, 11. For the Summer Session alone, 1 

Royal Infirmary : Daily at Noon. Physicians—Drs. Harvey, Smith, 
and Beveridge. Surgeons—Drs. Pirrie, Kerr, and ee Junior 
Surgeon—Dr. A. Ogston. Ophthalmic Surgeon—Dr. A. D. David- 


August, 1871 





son. Dental Surgeon—Mr. Williamson. Pathologist—Dr. Rodger. 
teas pool wes to Hospital Practice, 6l.; or, first year, 31. lus. ; 
secon 

Clinical Medicthe—-Dra. Harvey, Smith, and Peverites. 31. 38. 

Clinical Surgery—Drs. Pirrie, Kerr, and Fiddes. 31. 

Pathological Anatomy—Dr. Rodger. 2l. 28, 

A or Months’ Course of Practical Opthalmology is given in Summer 

r. A. D. Davidson, commencing early in May. 

Gucl Dispensary and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution : Daily. Eye 
Institution: Daily. 

Practical Midwifery, under the superintendence of Dr. Inglis. 

Royal Lunatic Asylum : 3 ses Se Jamieson. Clinical Instruction 
is given for three months in the y 

The Regulations relative to the R ation of Students of Medicine, 
and the Granting of Degrees in Tene and Surgery, may be had 
of Dr. Macrobin, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 


WM. MILLIGAN, Secretary. 





edie particulars, including information as }~ the + ‘cee of Divinity and Law, are to be found in the ‘ University Calendar,’ 


N.B. 
published by Wyllie & Son, Aberdeen. Price 2s., or 28. 





REVISED EDITION OF MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


On Tuesday, 5th September, feap. Svo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


P iL E A 


Ss U R €E. 


Being Volume III. of the Cheap Series. 
“Pleasure, its sources and varieties—Pleasure as derived from Seomatare, pousie, and painting, with the human passions, is an extensive 


subject, — is treated by Mr. Michell in a large and comprehensive spirit 


8 earnest, eloquent, beautiful.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


* There are vivid pears of woodland and mere which recall the * Lady of the Lake, and there are pictures which might have been written 


by Goldsmith.” ”"— Atheneun 


“ It isa noble theme, ably, delightfully treated.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


Already Published:—FAMOUS MEN and HEROES, and The POETRY of CREATION, 


1s. 6d. each volume. 
“ The series is a marvel of cheapness.” —Globe. 


London: Wit11am Tecc, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo- place. 


N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 143, 
for SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. 


Contents of the Number. 





1. “A WEEK in the WEST. From a Vagabond’s Note-Book.” Part IT. 

2.**PATTY.” Chapters XLVII.—LII. 

3. “ ACHILLES and LANCELOT.” By Horace M. Moule. 

4. “ CALLIMACHUS: a Sketch.” 

5. “ CAVE-HUNTING.” By W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S.—Part III. The 
Caves of Yorkshire. 

6. “RED TIES.” By T. E. Kebbel. 

7. “MADRIGAL.” By Alice Horton. 

a* BDWARD DENISON.—IN MEMORIAM.” By John Richard 

reen. 
9. ‘A VICTIM of PARIS and VERSAILLES.” Part L Paris. 


Macmillan & Co. London. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 
PueE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1871. 
Contents. 
. The VALLEY of POPPIES. By the Author of ‘Christopher 
Kenrick’ and * The Tallants of Barton.’ Chapters XIV.—X VI. 

To the AUTHOR of ‘SONGS before SUNRISE.’ By Robert 
Stegeall. 

DRUMS and TRUMPETS. A Recollection of Lyons before the 
War. By Charles Kent. 

By the RING-SIDE. By Asteroid. 

On the COMIC ba a? sed of ENGLAND. By Charles Cowden 
Clarke. No. VI. 

REFLECTIONS in a oy By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. F.S.A. 

COME DOWN to MY MEXICAN SEAS. By Joaquin Miller. 

BYGONE CELEBRITIES. By R, H. Horne. No. IV. Samuel 
Ireland and his ** Shakespeare” Manuscripts—Dr. Parr, who 
knelt down to them ~Trepeneet of Napoleon at St. Helena— 
Sir Hudson Lowe — Baron Las Cases, 

9. AMONG the DOGS at the CRYSTAL PALACE. 

10. > pane SCOTT asa POET. By T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L. 

(Oxon. 
11. UP and DOWN the ROAD. By Alexander Andrews. 
12, TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


er 


ee 


exe 


NOTICE. 
Next month will be commenced, in 
THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
A Series of Papers on 
MODERN ACTORS. 

Also the Opening Chapters of a New Story of Country Life, entitled, 
LEAVES from the AUTOBLOGRAPHY of a SCOTCH TERRIER. 

W. H. Allen & Co, 13, Waterloo-place ; sold also at 102, F leet-street. 





THE NEW MAGAZINE, ENTITLED 
" Vv ER Y M ON T HB. 
4 The Cheapest and most Entertaining 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine in the World. 
SEPTEMBER PART Now Ready, price 3d., per post 5d. 
London: J. Dicks, 313, Strand, and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 1d., No. 3 of the first-class Periodical, entitled 


T HE OLIO: Literature, Music, Fine Arts. 
—Nos. land 2 (with handsome Pagrentes of the most Eminent 
Composers, Past and Present) are still on 
London : 314, Strand; 17, Warwick- ianes all Booksellers. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling, 


[HE DA BLU E, 
for SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 


1. “Lost”: a Romance. By John . Freund, Author of *‘ By the 
Roadside.’ Illustrated by p. T. White. 

2. Raindrops. By W. H. Pollock. 

3. The Autumn Manceuvres. By Patrol-leader. 

4. With the American Embassy from Tangiers to Fez. By Ben Tarick. 

5. Urpheus aud Eurydice. By Alfred P. Graves. Illustrated by 

oJ. ye 

6. A Famous Frenchman. By the Vicomtesse de Kerkadée. 

7. In September. By Aureolus Paracelsus. 

8 London Needlewomen. By Alexander Redgrave, H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Factories. 

“Take Care whom you Trust.” By Compton Reade. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hennessy. 

10. In Bed.—Early One Summer Morning — —ToaFly. By R. G. 

11. Sketches of Travel in Germany. By Professor Blackie. 

12. By Night. By John Whitcher. 

13. —- Dramatic Art in London. By Frederick and Walter 

olloc'! 

14. Autumn Song. By Florence K. Berger. 

15. Oxford Chit-chat. 

16. ToL. M. OU. By Elizabeth Wilson Block. 

In Town. By Edmund Yates. 

The New American Poet. By F. G. Armstrong. 
London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 188, Fleet-street. 


bd 


a 
en 





Every Saturday, price 6d. 


HE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE: an 
Educational Record and Review. Registered for transmission 
abroad. 
Among the present Contents of the School Board Chronicle are a 
Series of Papers on Public Education in Switzerland, by W. Hepworth 


ixon. 

The School Board Chronicle is supplied regularly by all Booksellers, 
price 6d. per number; or, free by post, for 11. 8%. for twelve months; 
14s. for six months; or 7a. fur three months. 

Grant & Co. 102, Fleet-street. 


HE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE: an 
Educational Record and Review. Vol. I. (Nos. 1 to 13) price 
88. 6d. cloth. 
Grant & Co. 102, Fleet ‘street. 





Next ils price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


HE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE. 
Vol. II. Nos. 14 to 26. 

Grant & Co. 103, Fleet. street. 

HE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONIC LE. 

Vol. III. commenced with No. 27, on SATURDAY, 19th ult. 
*,* The Back Numbers are kept in print for the convenience of New 
Subscribers. Orders received by all Booksellers. 

Grant & Co. 102, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, price 8d., post free 11d. 
OW BELLS MAGAZINE, for SEpremBer, 


more attractive than ever, with the following presents : 
A NEEDLEWORK SUPPLEMENT—A CHASTE FASHION 
SUPPLEMENT—and an exquisitely coloured STEEL FASHION 
PLATE, among numerous other attractions. 





Bev BELLS MAGAZINE will also contain : 


1. NOBODY'S FORTUNE. By E. YATES. Tlustrated. 

*,* The late Chas. Dickens said this Tale was of undoubted merit. 
INGARETHA: a Sterling Romance. Illustrated. 
LORD LISLE’S DAUGHTER: a New Novel. Illustrated. 
FAIR as a LILY: a New Tale. Illustrated. 
PAQUITA: a Romance. Illustrated by A. Claxton. 
PICTORIAL MEMORIES of SHAKESPEARE: Desdemona. 
ESSAYS : Hair and its Fashions—Speech—True Love. 
8 NEW MUSIC—Poetry—Adventures—Varieties. 
9. FINE- ane: ILLU ne eee and abso 


eae ee 


x 


Bev BELLS MAGAZINE.—Further Attractions: 


10. ENGLISH CHURCHES: Fulham Church. Illustrated. 

11. OUT-DOOR PASTIMES for LADIES. Ladies’ Pages. 

12. The WORK-TABLE. Elaborate Needlework Patterns, &c. 

13. BEST AUTHORS—BEST ARTISTS—BEST of EVERYTHING. 
London: John Dicks, 313, Strand, and all Boo ksellers. 





HE NEW SCIENCE SCHOOLS, SOUTH 

KENSINGTON.—For View and Particulars, see the BUILDER 

of THIS WEEK, 4d., or by post 4‘d. It also includes Plan of a 

selected Design for Birmingham Law Courts—A Voice from the Dumb- 

wells—The Weymouth Areheo'ogical Congress— Art-Treasures and 

their Preservation —lPublic Monuments and Committees of Taste, &c.— 
1, York-street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





“Learn the Latin language as you learned your mother tongue.” 
MITH’S INDUCTIVE LATIN COURSE 
teaches the Latin Language inductively; that is, naturally and 
scientifically, the Rules not being formally stated, but developed by 
the Exercises. 
New Edition, pp. 270, price 2s. 6d. KEY, 39. 
J. B. Bateman, void Paternoster-r -row. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


HE ANGLICAN HYMN BOOK, 
Words and Music, 6s. ; small ditto, 2s. 6d. ; Treble, 1s. 6d. 
Words only, 1s. ; small ditto, 8d. and 6d. 
London: Novello &Co.; J. Parker & C 0.3 and Simpkin & Co. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


EFOE’S HISTORY of the PLAGUE. 
A New Edition, with venetian Notes by EDWARD W, 
BRAYLEY, F.S.A., with G., CRUIKSHANK’S Illustrations: to 
which is added, SOME ACCOUNT of ine GREAT FIRE in LUNDON, 
1666, by Dr. HARVEY, with suitable Woodcuts. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras- lane, Cheapside. 


“MATTE RS of INTEREST for the 
THOUGHTFUL.” 
A SERIES of four Pamphlets bearing this title, and dealing with 
the following subjects—‘** The practical usefulness of Life Assurance,” 
* A good Investment for Savings,” “* How to grow Rich,” * Concerping 
some Gambling ‘Transactions in which Prudent People sometimes 
engage ”—will be forwarded post free on application to the Secretary of 
the Cuurcn or Engtanp Assunancs Company, 9 and 10, King-street, 
Ubeapeide, E.C, 








Messrs. SEELEY are Now Publishing :— 


I. 


Now Ready, in crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LESSONS for ENGLISH PEOPLE. By the Rev. Edwin 


A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the City of London School, and J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. 


Il. 
Just Ready, 2s. 6d. 


The PORTFOLIO, for SEPTEM BER, containing the following Illus- 


trations :— 
. DEDICATION of a SAXON CHURCH. 


1 
2. WEST PORTAL of St. RIQUIER. 
3. TWO DESIGNS, by BLAKE. 
4. RUINS of the TUILERIES. Etching, by A. P. MarrrAt. 
With Articles by Srpney CoLvin, J. L. Tupper, G. WHARTON Simpson, and P. G. HAMERTON, 


By H. H. ARMSTEAD. 


III. 
In 1 vol. super-royal 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 35s. 


The PORTFOLIO, for 1870. Edited by P. G. Hamerton. Con- 


taining Articles by J. B. Atkinson, Sidney Colvin, F. T Palgrave, E. F. S. Pattison, W. M. Rossetti, G. A. Simcox, F. E. 
Tripp, Tom Taylor, W. Watkiss Lloyd, and the Editor. With 64 Illustrations, including Autotypes from original Designs 
by E. Armitage, A.R.A., P. H. Calderon, R.A., E. Burne Jones, F, Leighton, R.A., G. D. Leslie, A.R.A., F. Madox 
Brown, H. 8S. Marks, A. P. Newton, E. J. Poynter, A.R.A., S. Solomon, M. Spartali, and G. F. Watts, R.A.; and nume- 
rous Etchings by Beyle, Cucinotta, Hamerton, Legros, and Lalanne. 
** We must say our strongest word of admiration and recommendation for this periodical. Its illustrations are exquisite.” 
Literary Churchman. 


SEELEY, Jackson, & Hawuipay, 54, Fleet-street, London. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





The FORTNIGHTLY 


JOHN MORLEY. 


REVIEW, for 


CONTENTS. 
TURGOT’S TWO DISCOURSES at the SORBONNE. “By the Epiror. 
The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. By AnrHony TROLLOPE, 
The PARIS WORKMEN and the COMMUNE. By AvuaustTE DEsMOULINs. 
The USE of HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
LYRICAL FABLES. By the Hon. Roxpert Lytron. 
The OPIUM TRADE. By F. W. Cuesson. 
NATURAL RIGHTS and ABSTRACT JUSTICE. By W. E. THornton, 


CuapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


SEPTEMBER. Edited by 


Charles Reade’s New Novel. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Charles Reade. 


From the TIMES. 


‘Though Mr. Reade is often crotchetty, he is never dull. If he is sensational, his sensations and startling positions sound 
like truth. What does it matter if a thing never could happen, provided, when we read about it, we fancy it all might have 
happened? This is that magic which Mr. Reade so well knows how to throw around his readers.” 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


3 vols. 


(Ready. 





New Novel by Ouida. 


FOLLE-FARINE. By Ouida. 3 vols. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


[Ready. 





New Novel by the Author of ‘ The Gladiators.’ 


SARCHEDON: a Legend of the Great Queen 
MELVILLE, Author of ‘The Gladiators.’ 3 vols. 
From the TIMES. 
‘*€ Sarchedon’ will be found most agreeable reading. It abounds with glorious interiors and pageants ; the characters are 
well contrasted and vigorously drawn ; the story is full of action, and concludes with a free distribution of happinees and doom.”” 


CuapMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


By G. J. Whyte 


(Ready. 





Lady Wood’s New Novel. 





SEADRIFT. By Lady Wood. 3 vols. [Ready. 
CHapMAN & HAtt, 193, Piccadilly. 
FOR VERY LIFE. By Hamilton Marshall. 2 vols (Ready. 


Carman & HAtt, 198, Piccadilly. 


MODERN WAR;; or, the Campaign of the First Prussian Army 


during the War, 1870-71. By Sir RANDAL ROBERTS, Bart. 1 vol. with a Map, price 14s. 








Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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BLACK’S 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 


_— 


I. 

BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
and ANCIENT and PHYSICAL SROSSAr ET, fully coloured, 
4to. cloth, with Index, price 10s. 

List of Maps. 


1. Chief Physical Features. 21. Italy. 
2. Ethnography. 22. Spain and Portugal. 


} 
3. Zoology. 23. Sweden, Norway, and MDen- 
4. Botany | 24. Russia. (mark. 
5. Mountains and Rivers. | 25. waew and Greece. 
6. N. Celestial Hemisphere. 26. Asi 
7. 37. Turkey in Asia, and Persia. 
8. Solar system. | 28. India. 
9. Season 29. Africa. 
10. W a ‘ia Hemispheres. 30. North America. 
11. Eu 31. ey States rand Canada. 
12. England and Wales. 32. West Indies. 
13. Scotland, | 33. South America, 
14. Ireland. | 34. Australia gad New Zealand. 
15. France, in Departments. | 35. Ancient rid. 
16. Ditto Provinces. 36. Italia, North. 
17. Holland and Belgium. 37. Ditto, South. 


18. Prussia and German States. 38. Grecia, ag 

19. Austria. 39. Palest 

20. Switzerland. 40. Travels of St. Paul. 
With INDEX of 15,000 Names, and clue Index. 


II. 
The SAME, bound in demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


It. 
BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS, for Begin- 


ners: fully coloured, in oblong 12mo. cloth, price 28. 6d. 
List of Maps. 


1. The World, ) 14. an and Portugal. 
2. Europe. 15. 

3. England. 16. Turkey and Greece. 
4. Scotland. 17. Asia. 

5. Ireland. | 18. Turkey i “ eas &e. 
6. France. | 19. Palestin 

7. Belgium and Holland. | 20. India. 

8. Prussia and Germany. | 21. China, &c. 

9. Deumark. 22. Australia “and New Zealand. 
10. Sweden and Norway. 23. Afri 

11. Russia. | 24. North’ America. 

12. Austria. 25. — States. 


13. Switzerland. South America, 


26. 
27. The Ancient Ww orld. 


PITYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. BySir J. F.W. 
HERSCHEL, Bart. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY—First Steps. 


By Professor PILLANS. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


Masson’s French Class-Books. 
CLASS-BOOK 
TURE, comprehending Specimens of the most distinguished 


Writers, from the Earliest Period to the beginning of the Present 
— y- By GUSTAVE MASSON, Harrow School. Feap. 8vo. 


INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By GUSTAVE MASSON. 2s. 6d. 


English Literature, &c. 
CLASS-BOOK of ENGLISH PROSE, 


comprehending Specimens of the most cecingsisned Prose Writers, 
from Chaucer to the Present Time. By ROBERT DEMAUS, 
M.A. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Also to be had in yen Parts, 28. 6d. each. 


CLASS-BOOK of ENGLISH POETRY, 
from Chaucer to Tennyson; with Biographical Notices and Suto 
natory Notes. By DA NIEL SCRY MGEOUR. Fifth ee 
lzmo. 48. 6d.—Also to be had in Two Parts, price 28. 6d. each 


ELEMENTARY READING-BOOK. By 


Rev. R. DEMAUS. Price ls. 


INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 


a gg LITERATURE. By Rev. R. DEMAUS. 12mo. 


clot 
SCRIPTURE CLASS-BOOK. By Rev. 


R. DEMAUS. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 


KITTO’'S HISTORY of PALESTINE. 
Edited by Dr. REID. Price 3s. 

TYTLERS OUTLINES of MODERN 
HISTORY. Price 3s. 

OUTLINES of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
By the Same. Price 3s. 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER. By Sir 
WALTER SCOTT. Price 2s. 6d. 

OSWALD’S ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Price 58. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. By Professor 
KELLAND. Price 4s. 

Mansel’s Metaphysics. 
METAPHYSICS; or, the PHILOSOPHY 


of CONSCIOUSNESS. By the late Dean MANSEL. Second 
Edition, with Index. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 


Bromby’s Common Prayer. 


BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, its His- 


tory and Principles. By Bishop BROMBY, late of Cheltenham 
College. Price 1s. 4d. 


CHURCH STUDENTS MANUAL. By 


the Same. Price 3s. 


Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES BLACK. 


of FRENCH LITERA- 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
SECOND EDITION, 


THE COMING RACE 


Octavo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


—>——_ 


Extracts from Reviews. 


Times. 


“The author of ‘The Coming Race’ is a bold man. In a 
volume of no very great length, he challenges Plato, Sir Thomas 
More, Rabelais, and Jonathan Swift, and, in fact, all the 
writers of Utopian fiction that have ever existed..... The 
above is the story of a very remarkable book.” 


Atheneum. 


“Language, literature, and the arts, all touched on with 
admirable verisimilitude, are impressed into the service of his 
thesis ; and often, in reading of the delights of this underground 
Utopia, have we sighed for the refreshing tranquillity of that 
lamp-lit land.” 


British Quarterly Review. 


“The book is an able and remarkable one. Much wisdom, 
as well as much learning, is veiled under its ingenious allegory ; 
the reductio ad absurdum is suggested with exquisite subtlety. 
It is one of the cleverest satires of its class.” 


Manchester Examiner. 


“We realize the hand of a writer whose intellectual force 
is far in advance even of his creative fancy, and whose power 
of conveying an impression of vivid realism under circumstances 
most antagonistic to all preconceived experience has scarcely 
been equalled since the days of Defoe and Swift.” 


Daily News. 


“The author of ‘The Coming Race’ tells us a simple though 
circumstantial narrative with an air of truth and reality which 
it is extremely difficult to doubt... ..The book furnishes amus- 
ing commentaries on all sorts of existing institutions. The 
irony is neither bitter nor ill-natured. It is sustained without 
effort ; and the artistic skill of construction in the volume is 
marked enough to give an interesting vitality and realism to 
the dramatis persone.” 


Examiner. 


** Its kindly satire, its gentle moralizings, its healthy humour, 
and its extensive knowledge, well applied, combine to separate 
it from the mass of eph al publications, and give evidence 
of literary skill very rarely to be met with in books written for 
the circulating libraries.” 





Daily Telegraph. 
“The prose poem of ‘The Coming Race’—for so it may 
justly be entitled—takes high rank among the most remarkable 
and original books of the day.” 


Nonconformist. 


“ This book is not the less tinctured with delicate satire that 
it is ingenious and learned. Clearly the author is not a mere 
story-teller, though he can tell a story well. He has studied 
science, he has at all events dipped into comparative philology, 
and is au courant of all the great movements of the day. He 
has, too, a lively fancy, which never flags. Above all, he has 
a quiet reserved humour, which suits this style of writing 
excellently, and is the more powerful that it is never obtruded. 
sense It is altogether a curious and ingenious book, and 
contains many deep truths, presented in most attractive 
fanciful guise.” 

Scotsman, 

“There is not a page of it that would willingly be missed by 
any intelligent reader, while the matter receives additional 
interest from the singular clearness, vigour, and beauty of 
the language.” 


Witu1aM Biackwoop & Sons, 


45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster-row 
London. 





Now Ready, post 8vo. 16s. 


THE COOLIE: 
HIS RIGHTS and WRONGS. 
Notes of a Journey to British Guiana; 


WITH a REVIEW of the SYSTEM, and of the RECENT 
COMMISSION of INQUIRY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘GINX’S BABY’ 


“The author of ‘Ginx’s Baby,’ after giving his 
indisputable powers of description and portraiture 
to the wrongs or sorrows of the British pauper, 
has found a field for the same energies of mind 
and graphic flow of pen in the sufferings and 
oppression of the West Indian Coolie.” 

Saturday Review. 


“We are extremely grateful for this honest and 
dispassionate book—a book which will command 
all the more attention and influence because of its 
remarkable freedom from prejudice and exaggera- 
tion.”—English Independent. 


“The writer was the Secretary of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry recently sent to British Guiana. 
He has used the opportunities thus afforded him 
to collect a large quantity of information on the 
vexed question of Coolie labour, and the result is 
an elaborate and interesting book.”—Athenewm. 


“The author of that genuine book of humour 
and humanity, ‘Ginx’s Baby,’ has well earned 
a right to speak with authority upon a matter 
relating to the welfare of as large a portion of our 
fellow-creatures — the Coolie labourers on the 
sugar plantations of British Guiana. How these 
people endure the charge of life, how they are 
treated, have been the subjects of an elaborate 
inquiry, ordered by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The author of this book was selected by two great 
philanthropic societies to represent the Coolies in 
this inquiry, and he is entitled to claim for his 
opinions the weight due to impartiality. In his 
descriptions of persons and things, we find occa- 
sional traces of the quiet humour which was the 
characteristic charm of ‘Ginx’s Baby.” 

Inquirer. 


“Our readers might make a worse literary 
experiment than that of attempting to digest the 
pages of Mr. Jenkins’s ‘ Coolie’ on Ramsgate Sands 
or Scarborough Cliffs. Our author is an artist who 
knows how to make a personal narrative lively 
and amusing, and to impart a human interest, not 
only to his own adventures, but to the every-day 
life of the Coolie labourer, and, in fact, to the whole 
strange system by which that life is hedged in 
and rendered happy and contented, or abject and 
miserable.”—Nonconformist. 





StrraHan & Co, 56, Ludgate-hill. 
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Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 





GOOD BYE, SWEETHEART! 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of ‘ Red as a Rose is She,’ and ‘ Cometh up as a Flower.’ 


See TEMPLE BAR for SEPTEMBER. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 


By Mrs. EDWARDES, 
Author of ‘Archie Lovell,’ &c. 


See TEMPLE BAR for SEPTEMBER. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 








In a few days, in crown 8vo. price 68. 
LEONARD MORRIS5; 
Or, the Benedictine Novice. 

By the Rev. FATHER IGNATIUS, 0.8.B. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. 218. 


THE 
ADVENTURES OF TWO ENGLISH 
LADIES 


IN THE WAR OF 1870. 





Now ready, in large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SHUT UP IN PARIS DURING 
THE SIEGE. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


“ One of the best siege journals we have met with. It abounds with 
the results of acute observation, is sparkling, satirical without being 
eynical, and not overladen with private theories of the writer. Want 
of space forbids us to do full — to the rare merits of the book, but 
we must beg our readers to obtain it, and judge for themselves. 

Atheneum. 





In 8vo. 108. 6d. 


A VINDICATION OF LADY BYRON. 


“ A book which must be consulted by all who may be led to fathom 
the truth of this sad story.”—Notes and Queries. 





In 8vo. 78. 6d 


PICTURES OF PARIS, IN SIEGE 
AND REVOLUTION, 


By an AMERICAN LADY. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1870-1. 


Reprinted, by Permission, from the Times. 





8vo. 108. 6d. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
At all Libraries. 


The PREY of the GODS. By Florence 


MARRYAT. 3 vols. 


A MAN of the PEOPLE: a Story of 


the Year 1848. By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 2 yols. 


The AGENT of BROOME WARREN. 


3 vols. 


SISTER MAY. By the Author of ‘My 


Insect Queen,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The OUTBREAK of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
3 vols. 

“This story exhibits all those merits which have placed its authors 
in the front rank of historical novelists. The same charm of style, 
the same buoyancy of narrative, the same skilful blending of fiction 
with history, the same touches of humour and pathos, which were 
salient features of their previous works, are conspicuous in this; while 
in point of local colour and picturesqueness, and the vivid portrayal 
of the marge & and incidents of country life, it is second to none in the 
long series which has made their collaboration famous.” 

Saturday Review. 


CHRONICLES of GOLDEN FRIARS. 


By J. 8. LE FANU. 3 vols. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By T. A. Trollope. 


3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of COUNT 


BEUGNOT, Minister of State mae NAPOLEON I. Edited from 
the French, by CHARLO ing A . YONGE, Author of ‘The Heir 
of Redclyffe,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“Count Beugnot’s own ain A is quite as interesting as that 
of the nation in which he counted for something under every régime. 
His autobiographical memuirs are more lively than any French stories 
of his conte mporaries recently published. In interest they surpass 
Augeard’s * Mémoires Sécrets.” Count Beugnot’s Memoirs, in short, 
are more attractive than those of Malouet. The illustrations of life 
and manners which they contain are by far the most amusing portions 
of this amusing book.”— Atheneum. 

“Count Beugnot wasa keen observer of men. He was on terms of 
equal intimacy with celebrities of the most opposite characters and 
principles—with Madame de Lamotte and Madame Roland, with 
Necker and Danton, with Napoleon and - a XVIII. The interest of 
these memoirs is very considerable.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LIFE and LETTERS of WILLIAM 


rs hae the ARTIST. Edited by THOMAS LANDSEER, 
-R.A. 2 vols. large post, with Portrait, 243. 

ones interest for general readers of this ‘ Life and Letters’ is 
derived almost entirely from anecdotes of men of mark with whom the 
artist associated, and of which it contains a very large and amusing 
store. His fellow-pupil and old friend, Mr. Landseer, the famous 
engraver, has put the materials before us together with wach skill and 
a great deal of genial tact. The literary sketches which Bewick made 
of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, Maturin, and 
others, are extremely bright, apt, and clear.”— Atheneum. 


MY EXPERIENCES of the WAR be- 


tween FRANCE and GERMANY. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, 

one of the Special Correspondents of the Daily News. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 

“Mr. Forbes’s book is an extremely valuable contribution to the 
literature of the war.”—Atheneum. 


VOLS. III. and IV. of 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER, by W. 


HEPWORTH! DIXON, DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMIS- 
SLON tothe QUEEN, completing the Work. THIRD EDITION. 
“ Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work.”— Times. 


TURKISH HAREMS and CIRCAS- 
SIAN HOMES. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell Bury. SECOND 
EDITION, 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 15s. 

“Mrs. Harvey's book gives us an account of one of the most de- 
lightful and romantic voyages that ever was made.” — Tin 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT 


in PARTS. Reprinted from the Daily News, with several New 
Letters and Preface. SECOND EDITION REV ISED. 8vo. 158. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
The HOUSE of PERCIVAL. By the 


Rey. JOHN C. BOYCE, M.A, Oxon. 3 vols. 


SUN and SHADE. By the Author of 
*URSULA’S LOVE STORY,’ &. 3 vols. 
** A very clever novel.”— Messenger. 
‘An interesting story. It exhibits the merits of refined and easy 
language, natural delineation of the manpers of social life, and insight 
into the feelings and motives of mankind.”—Globe. 


MAGGIE’S SECRET. 


CHARLOTTE PHILLPOTTS. 2 vols. 21s. 


ARTISTE. By Maria M. Grant. 


** A tale of very great beauty.”—John Bull. 

** In every respect, whether of design, execution, or style, this novel 
will be found up to the requirements of a story of its class. Art and 
artists and artistes are dealt with by a cunning hand and sympathetic 
mind. On the portrayal of the heroine great pains have been bestowed ; 
the creation is original, and the working out of the character is skilful 
and abundantly and constantly interesting.”— Post. 

he interest in the hero and heroine is cleverly sustained. The 
strength of the book lies in the analysis of character.”— Atheneum. 


MALVINA. By 4H. Sutherland 
EDWARDS. 3vols. 
**A charming story. It is wonderfully entertaining throughout.” 
Graphic. 
‘There can be little doubt that this novel will be readily accepted 
ae the readers of fiction. Its interest, its story, and its treatment are 
of the kind which was to be expected from a capable and practised 
writer, and the gradual evelvement of the plot is ingenious and well 
executed.”— Post. 


SQUIRE ARDEN. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Author of ‘CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD.’ 3 vols. 

‘Mrs. Oliphant’s new book will not diminish her already established 
reputation. It possesses most of the characteristics of a successful 
novel. The plot is interesting and well managed, the scene well laid, 
and the characters various and forcibly described.”— Atheneum. 

irs. Oliphaut has a place of her own among the best novelists of 
the day. She keeps up the reader's int erest from the first page to the 
last. *Squire Arden’ is very clever.”—EZxaminer. 


ae By the Author of ‘Son 


* An excellent book.” <a tor. 
** This book is in all respects a noble one.”—John Bull, 


JAMES GORDON’S WIFE. 3 vols. 


“ An interesting novel, pleasantly written, refined in tone, and easy 
in style.’’—Globe. 


The NEXT GENERATION. By John 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 
Mr. Maguire's clever book will well repay perusal.”— Times. 


The MORRICES ; or, the DOUBTFUL 


MARRIAGE. By G. T. LOWTH, Author of ‘ Around the 
Kremlin.’ 3 vols. Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITION of A BRAVE LADY. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ Forming the New 
Volume of * HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY.” 
Price 5s. bound and Illustrated. 

** A very good novel, showing a tender sympathy with human nature, 
and permeated by a pure and noble spirit.”—Zxaminer. 












By Mary 


8 vols. 








MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. 5s 


BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE ; 


Including a Transcript from Euripides. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


“* The story is told by Mr. Browning with great power, and 
with more retinement of strong thought than is common with 
him....It will take rank with the best of his original poems. 
It displays all his great qualities as a poet, and is entirely free 
from the blemishes which often irritate his admirers.” 

Examiner. 

“It is high praise of a great poet to say that such a poem 
will add nothing to Mr. Browning’s fame. Equally certain it 
is that it will take nothing from it, and that it will be read 
with satisfaction, if not with keen enjoyment.”—Atheneum. 

“‘Mr. Browning has added to poetry exquisite study or 
contemplation of a noble drama, of a touching, thrilling 
story.”—Daily News. 





Four vols. feap. Svo. 30s. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


““We must at once record our conviction, not merely that 
* The Ring and the Book’ is beyond all parallel the supremest 
poetical achievement of our time, but that it is the most 
precious and profound spiritual treasure that England has 
produced since the days of Shakspeare.”—Atheneeum. 


Six vols. feap. 8vo. price 30s. 


POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING, 


“The size is handy, the type clear, the paper good; making 
a shapely and convenient book for either the fireside or the 
country lane.”—Atheneum. 


THE 





Smitu, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





THREE NEW NOVELS, 
Now Ready at all Libraries. 


1. The MEMBER for PARIS: a Tale 


of the Second Empire. 3 vols. 


“For a lively picture of the corrupting influence of the 
Second Empire upon French society, it will not be amiss for 
future historians if they look into the pages of the ‘Member 
for Paris.’....The pictures of Parisian society which the book 
contains are thoroughly lifelike, and such as only an intimate 
knowledge of it would enable any writer to depict.” 

Atheneum. 


BEHIND the VEIL. By the Author 


of ‘Six Months Hence.’ 3 vols. 


“Tf we miss in the present work the concentration and the 
clearness of its predecessor, we find a more cheerful and a 
healthier tone, and it keeps up an equally powerful interest 
without resorting to strange mental problems.. ..The manner 
in which the two heroines of the present novel are brought 
before us, the gradual development which we witness, the 
shock which crushes one of them almost to the grave, the 
lingering despair of her recovery, will do more to recommend 
the book than the mystery which has caused all the trouble.” 

Spectator. 


3. The BEAUTIFUL MISS BAR- 


RINGTON. By HOLME LEE. 3 vols. 


‘‘The story of the beautiful Miss Barrington is a fascinating 
rather than an exciting one, the interest increasing as the tale 
progresses.” —John Bull, 





Satu, Exper & Co. 15, Warterloo-place. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1871. 


LITERATURE 


——_— 


The Lyceum Magazine for July. (Boston, U.S., 

Redpath & Fall.) 

WueEn Kossuth called the people of the States 
a nation of orators he was not wrong. Tongue- 
power has more influence and weight among 
our Transatlantic cousins than among any other 
community on the earth, Talk has been re- 
duced by them into a profitable business. 
Throughout the whole Union, Lyceums, or 
talking-houses, are established ; and to furnish 
these with a constant supply of oratorical 
produce, what are called “ Bureaus” have been 
organized, each with its staff of officials, ready 
to engage and farm out orators and manage 
their business engagements during the cam- 
paign. Of these, that of Boston claims for 
itself precedence. It has a long list of clients, 
and periodically issues a Magazine, wherein the 
benefits resulting fromits system are announced, 
and sundry particulars given as to the proper 
working of the institutions it represents. 

As a literary curiosity, the Lyceum Maga- 
zine, of which the latest number has reached 
us, is a notable production. An account of the 
origin of the Lyceum system, which, we are 
here told, began in 1838, with the delivery, by 
Mr. Wendell Phillips, in Boston, of his lecture 
on the ‘Lost Arts’; a dissertation on the 
position of ‘Woman in the Lyceum’; a sketch 
of ‘ The Lecturer’s Life’; a discussion between 
Dr. Holland, “better known as ‘Timothy 
Titcomb,’” and a member of the Bureau, on 
the benefits and disadvantages of leeture- 
brokers ; some “Hints” and editorial “‘ Notes” 
of a very miscellaneous nature; and a paper 
entitled ‘An Hour at the Lyceum Bureau,’— 
constitute the Magazine proper. More than 
double the amount of space, however, consists 
of “extra leaves,” devoted to the interests of 
clients; and these, as we shall see, are 
of special value. 

The ‘Hints for Lyceums,’ which forms the 
opening paper, is from the disinterested pen 
of a member of the Bureau; and, “as they 
embody the experience both of managers and 
lecturers,” they may be considered as of prac- 
tical value. In the States, we find, every 
enterprising manager desires to secure, in 
addition to the standard lecturers, “one or 
two new stars; that is, eloquent or rising 
speakers whom his audiences have never heard 
before.” Grave consequences, it seems, result. 
“T have known, again and again, the merest 
will-o’-the-wisps demand and receive higher 
sums than the greatest lecturers would have 
named! And this for their first season ; not 
only before they had beer. tested, but solely 
on the strength of a reputation created for 
them by unscrupulous agents, aided and 
abetted by newspapers of easy virtue.” Those 
unscrupulous agents and newspapers of easy 
virtue have much to answer for. Our Bureau, 
it is clear, has no connexion with the shop 
next door. Its managers do business without 
resort to such more than questionable means, 
The prints from which they copy are to be 
trusted for the accurate truth of the testi- 
monials furnished and their total freedom from 
exaggeration. Here, for instance, is a case in 


proof, Mr. E. P. Whipple is one of their clients. 
Now, although other Bureaus, having secured 





Mr. Whipple, might have proceeded to advertise 
him in that extravagant fashion peculiar to 
themselves, ows Bureau contents itself with 
simply quoting from a newspaper a moderate 
and temperate notice of Mr. Whipple’s abilities, 
of which the first sentence is as follows :— 
“E. P. Warppte.—This brilliant Essayist, the 
Lord Macaulay of America, who combines with 
his exquisite diction, a power of oratory which 
Macaulay never possessed, delighted his audi- 
ence at Corinthian Hall with one of the finest 
lectures ever delivered on any stage.” Then 
again, there is “Prof. Moses T. Brown, of 
Tufts College.” He is a reader, and “his 
reading is acting”; “it is perfect in action 
and expression”; the Professor ‘‘adds to his 
perfect elocution, a profundity of character- 
portrayal which charms, enlightens, and elicits, 
&ec.” Most of the notices quoted are as re- 
served as these in the terms used respecting 
the qualities of the orators reviewed. All 
hyperbolical or extravagant expressions of 
admiration are carefully expunged. The rules 
given “for the benefit of officers connected 
with Lyceums” cannot but be appreciated 
by those for whom they are made. “If a 
young woman,” we read, “never before heard 
of at all, or never before heard of as a lecturer, 
is suddenly heralded as ‘the greatest female 
orator of the age,’ or if the agent writes to 
you confidently and confidentially that she can 
‘lay Anna Dickinson out,’ suffer no considera- 
tions of gratitude for the patriotic services, 
nor of sympathy for the impending fate, of the 
great Quaker lecturer, to induce you to appeal 
for mercy. Let the fair stripling go on her 
rampage with your biggest benedictions, but 
without your dollars.” Should the information, 
however, come from the Boston Bureau, there 
need be no hesitation in believing it. They 
have Mrs. Mary A. Livermore; and if they 
announce that lady as “universally acknow- 
ledged to be the ablest woman orator in the 
New England States,” there can be no doubt 
she is. The writer strongly advises managers 
to avoid over-generosity and too much patriot- 
ism, and, if he did not live in Boston, “ where 
we must sacrifice so much of our life and vigour 
to the God Propriety,” he would “formulate 
this advice in the blunt Saxon words—‘ don’t 
give too much pork for the shilling.’” Then, 
as to the financial question, he speaks plainly 
and well. Secretaries and managers must not 
“ery baby.” “Please don’t weep! lecturers 
detest all pathos, their own alone excepted. 
Niobe is not their god. Long-faced secretaries 
who ‘cry baby’ are their especial aversion. 
To ask a lecturer for an abatement of his fee 
is a meanness which sooner or later destroys 
the credit of the course.” It is a meanness 
also to pay the lecturer without a certain degree 
of delicacy as well as promptness. At all 
events “don’t come up to him when he is 
surrounded by ladies and gentlemen who are 
congratulating him on his success, and insist 
on paying him his money then and there, and 
getting a receipt for it forthwith.” Lastly, 
“the Lyceum lecture is a failure, if it succeeds 
in imparting instruction only. It should 
afford pleasure as well.” 

A remarkable feature of the Magazine is the 
number and nature of the testimonials printed 
as “extra” leaves. We are warned by the 
author of the “ Hints” that few people have an 
adequate idea of the influences brought to bear 
on celebrated persons and journals in behalf 








of lectures. But as only unscrupulous agents 
would think of aiding and abetting a man in 
procuring insincere recommendations, we read 
what are here presented without misgiving, 
and solely for the value they have as biogra- 
phical memoranda of celebrated men and 
women. The first on the list is Miss Fanny 
R. Edmunds, whose merits are trumpeted by 
Miss Anna E. Dickinson and Mr. Wendell 
Phillips. Miss Dickinson has not had the 
pleasure of hearing her friend, but certifies that 
“in recitations and talk her voice is rich, 
thrilling, sympathetic, while her taste and cul- 
ture are delicate and rare”; and Mr. Phillips 
feels sure “an evening devoted to her readings 
will be a welcome addition to any Lyceum 
course.” The Hon. Thomas Fitch is spoken 
for by Mr. Mark Twain. “1 know him well,” 
says Mr. Twain, “‘as lawyer, newspaper editor, 
silver-miner, and Congress-man. I know him 
to be an orator by birth, education, and 
instinct. He is a fascinating speaker. I pledge 
my word,” &c. For John J. Pinkerton, Mr. 
Bayard Taylor can vouch. Mr. Pinkerton lec- 
tures on Sir Philip Sidney, and Mr. Taylor 
writes to say he thinks “it is good, not only 
to have the picture of that gentleman’s (not 
Mr. Pinkerton but Sir Philip Sidney, is the 
gentleman alluded to) brief and noble life 
presented to us.” He seriously advises Mr. 
Pinkerton to fill one of the vacant places in 
the ranks of lecturers, “for you have the ability 
both to please and to do good.” Of the Hon. 
W. Parsons, we have the Right Hon. John 
Bright’s emphatic declaration “that Mr. 
Parson’s eloquence had electrified his audience.” 
Mr. Josh Billings frankly recommends himself, 
in his peculiar spelling, in an Advertisement, 
which we give entire :— 

“ ADVERTISEMENT.—Josh Billings (of Pordunk) 
will read his old lektur, ‘ Milk,’ and possibly anu 
lektur, called ‘Readings, a fu nites the coming 
fall & winter. Being about to retire from the | 
‘ Milk’ bizzness, he offers for sale a superior lot of 
Milk traps, and the good will of the best paying 
milkroute in America. Also, a recipee for turning 
water into milk. Satisfaktory reasons given for 
selling, & none but principals delt with. For more 
minutia on the subjekt, address Redpath & Fall, 
No. 36, Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Joso Biiuines, Almanacher.” 

With the exception of Mr. Billings, every- 
body recommends everybody else. The Bureau 
has about a hundred clients on its books, and 
here and there we are presented with a piquant 
personal description of a celebrated orator. If 
the reader could possibly make it convenient 
to bein a certain “large upper room in Boston” 
on some fine morning, “ he may sometimes see 
the whole menagerie of the lions of the lecture- 
room as they drop in.” There, to begin, is 
“chat refined, poetical-looking gentleman, 
clad in student black, with a student-stoop in 
his broad shoulders.” He is Mr. Josh Billings 
— Yes, the veritable Josh, and an excellent 
fellow he is.” Mr. Gough also‘is present. He, 
who is “the only man in the profession who 
pleases every audience every time he speaks, 
strides in, in his hearty, bustling manner.” 
“That rather portly, good-humoured individual, 
so carelessly dressed,” is the Rev. Petroleum 
V. Nasby. “All the world,” we are assured, 
“is as familiar with the person as with the 
writings of this most genuine of satirists.” A 
lady enters, “short of stature, but of assured 
step and collected mien; not so young as 
she was eight years ago.” This is Miss Anna 
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Dickinson, ‘‘the queen of the platform—the 
only woman in the profession who pleases every 
audience every time she speaks.” She has a 
peculiarity besides, for “‘ we observe that when 
she speaks to Mr. Redpath, the founder of the 
Bureau, she says ‘James,’ and when she ad- 
dresses his partner, Mr. Fall, she calls him 
‘George.’” Marvellous little woman! That 
new-comer, “with the shabby, large-crowned, 
soft hat, and ruddy benevolent face, his hair 
fast whitening now,” is Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
who soon finds himself in conversation with 
Mr. James Parton, who is “ decidedly slender, 
and wears black hair and whiskers.” Mr. 
Parton has large and prominent features 
and a sober expression of countenance, “ to 
which a twinkle in his eyes, when they can be 
seen through his eye-glasses, gives an occasional 
contradiction.” Mrs. Mary A. Livermore does 
not appear to be present; but the Coldwater 
(Michigan) Republican, of Feb. 11, 1871, 
describes the ablest woman orator in the New 
England States, as a “large, but well-propor- 
tioned lady, of fifty summers. She has not a 
grey hair, as we could discover. She makes a 
good appearance upon the platform.” Another 
celebrity in the room entered last, “with a 
portly figure and solid tread, befitting a man 
who was born within sound of the bells of 
Charlotte Bronté’s church at Haworth.” This 
is the Rev. Robert Collyer; but why his peculiar 
figure and tread should befit him, we are not 
told. Instead, we learn that the rev. gentleman 
“not only goes to the theatre whenever he 
wishes, but he particularly enjoys a rollicking 
comedy”—a circumstance which, perhaps, helps 
to account for his portly figure. 

Whether the diffusion of talk by means of 
organized associations has a beneficial effect, is 
a question in America itself. In the discussion 
between the Doctor, ‘‘ better known as Timothy 
‘Titcomb,” and the representative of the Bureau 

- system, we are disposed to side with the 
‘ Doctor. Mr. Emerson is, perhaps, the only 
- lecturer in the States whose addresses, if printed 
as delivered, could be regarded asacontribution 
to literature—could, indeed, be read with 
patience by a cultivated man. Half-educated 
men and women rush through the land 
without anything of their own to say: none 
of them has ever discovered an idea, but they 
are content to utter, with various degrees of 
success and popularity, what they derive from 
others. The Doctor charges the lecture-bureaus 
with foisting upon audiences people “ who, 
outside of a lecture-course, would not draw 
. auditors enough to pay for the rent of their 
- audience-room,”—and we believe him. The 
Lyceum and the organized Bureau are pre- 
-eminently American institutions, and are said 
‘to be deeply rooted in the national life; but we 
look for something better than we get from 
the lions of the Boston menagerie. 








Supplementary Despatches of Field-Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington. Appendix, Vol. XIII. 
(Murray.) 

Tus volume contains a series of letters and 

despatches written by or connected with the 

Duke of Wellington. The first belongs to 

the year 1793, when the great captain was 

only Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Arthur Wellesley, 

of the 33rd Regiment, and tke last to 1811, 

when he was Viscount Wellington, and had 

proved his right to be considered one of the 





foremost commanders of the age. The letters 
contained in the volume before us are not 
calculated to call forth an interest equal to 
that excited by the appearance of its pre- 
decessors ; still, the slightest scrap relating 
to the great duke is worthy of record. We 
are therefore deeply indebted to the present 
Duke of Wellington for the care he has 
taken to collect and publish everything 
which adds, in however trifling a degree, to 
the knowledge we already possess of the mind 
and career of his illustrious father. The great 
duke has been generally represented as a 
stern, hard man, almost devoid of sympathy 
with his fellow men. Those who have studied 
his life know that this description of him is 
incorrect. He was eminently good-natured,— 
ready to make excuses for mere folly or neg- 
ligence,—considerate to a degree, and not 
without a sense of humour. The general 
public, however, are not wont to regard him 
as anything but “the Iron Duke”; and the 
volume under review will therefore do good 
service, by contributing to dispel the false 
impression which malice and ignorance have 
combined to produce. In the very first letter 
of the thirteenth volume we find Col. Wellesley 
extenuating the disobedience of orders of one 
of his officers, which he charitably attributed 
to misapprehension alone. In India, the same 
kindness of feeling was manifested by allowing 
officers, who had committed themselves by 
intemperate letters and conduct, a loop-hole to 
escape whenever they were generally meritorious 
individuals. In 1804 an officer appears to have 
written a remonstrance, couched in unbecoming 
language, to the Adjutant-General, on account of 
a censure which General Wellesley had deemed 
it necessary to pass on some act of the writer. 
In return, the Adjutant-General offers the 
officer in question the option of withdrawing 
his letter before it should be laid before the 
General. “I think,” says the Adjutant-General, 
*‘ the expression in your letter to me, implying 
that the General bears you ‘ill will’ for what 
has passed, is not well judged. <A sense of 
public duty supersedes all private considera- 
tions with him; but I could not name a person 
with whom he had an intercourse for the last 
four years against whom, I think, he bears 
‘ill will.’ I would therefore recommend you 
to write me another letter, with the above 
phrase corrected.” This communication pur- 
ports to have been made on the sole authority 
of the Adjutant-General ; but after collating it 
with other subsequent communications of a 
similar sort during the Peninsular War, we 
have no doubt that it was made with General 
Wellesley’s knowledge and full concurrence. 
Five years later, we find Lord Wellington 
granting leave to two officers to proceed to 
England on private affairs, though their appli- 
cation was exceedingly ill-timed: as the Com- 
mander of the Forces justly remarked, that as 
the regiment to which these officers belonged 
had been under orders for foreign service for 
many months before it left England, they 
might have settled any family affairs before 
embarkation. Lord Wellington was, however, 
always kind and considerate, ever ready to 
afford an indulgence when it was in his power 
to do so. About the same time, a lieutenant 
while under arrest wrote what is termed in 
the Adjutant-General’s letter an insulting, 
ungentlemanlike, unprovoked letter to a senior 
officer. Lord Wellington allowed the offender the 





option of writing a written apology for his con- 
duct instead of standing a court-martial. In the 
following year, a dispute having arisen between 
two majors of the King’s German Legion, and 
one of them having sent in charges against the 
other, Lord Wellington desires the Adjutant- 
General to write to the General of Division to 
settle the matter quietly, if possible. “His 
Excellency is of opinion that it would bea 
pity to lose a good officer, which Major 
is said to be, by a momentary fit of passion.” 
A few months later saw another instance of 
Lord Wellington’s kind and considerate dis- 
position. Captain , Deputy-Assistant- 
General, had apparently been censured by the 
Commander of the Forces for some neglect of 
duty, and thereupon resigned his staff appoint- 
ment. As soon, however, as the irritation of 
the moment had passed away, he saw he had 
acted both foolishly and wrongly ; he wrote a 
letter containing a request to be allowed to 
withdraw his resignation, and received from 
the Adjutant-General the following reply :— 

“His Excellency desires me to acquaint you, 
that as you have expressed a desire to withdraw 
your resignation, and a wish to remain in the de- 
partment, he will not object to the same. Iam, 
however, specially directed to inform you that it 
is His Excellency’s opinion that, if you are so 
extremely sensitive to censure, it is much better 
you should resign your office, as you may depend 
upon it that His Excellency will never cease to 
censure when he sees cause... . Having expressed 
these sentiments of His Excellency, I have only 
to add, that however much I felt both the dis- 
respect and impropriety of your manner of express- 
ing yourself to me on the evening of the 12th, 
I feel perfectly satisfied with the apology you have 
made.” 

Many more instances might be given of the 
singular forbearance of the great duke when 
he attributed the offence simply to hastiness of 
temper, or an exceptional carelessness, and the 
offender was in other respects a meritorious 
officer. The examples we have given will, 
however, suffice. 

One great characteristic of the Duke of 
Wellington, —a characteristic not often found in 
those who excelled in the art of official corre- 
spondence,—was agreat dislike to letter-writing 
whenever a verbal communication could be 
substituted. In India the practice of writing 
chits, z.e. notes, on the smallest provocation has 
always been carried to excess, and when only 
a colonel, the Duke exerted himself to check 
the foolish and objectionable habit. In 1802 
we find him directing the Deputy-Adjutant- 
General to write as follows to Lieut.-Col. 
Cuppage :— 

“Col. Wellesley has observed that much incon- 
venience arises from commanding officers com- 
municating in writing with officers under their 
orders, when living in the same garrison with 
them ; and he recommends that, when you have 
anything to say to officers under these circum- 
stances, you will order them to attend you, and 
deliver your sentiments to them; and also that 
you hear their representations in the same manner, 
verbally.” 

Again, a few weeks later, in commenting 
on a court-martial arising out of some disputes 
between certain officers, Col. Wellesley thus 
expresses himself :— 

“The whole dispute originated in the practice, 
so common and so prejudicial to the despatch of 

















business, of writing upon all occasions. Captain 
, Captain , and Lieutenant , residing 


in the same cantonment, there was no occasion for 
writing a word upon the subject; the whole might 
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have passed in verbal communications ; and if that 
more expeditious mode of transacting the public 
business had been adopted, it is probable that 
Lieutenant would have given the explanation 
required from him; that Captain would not 
have thought it necessary to make a reference in 
an irregular form to the commanding officer in 
Malabar ; and he would not have supposed he had 
a provocation to write an intemperate letter to his 
commanding officer.” 

In the Peninsula, he showed the same anxiety 
to substitute, whenever possible, personal 
communication for correspondence. In 1809 
the Adjutant-General .writes to the Town 
Mayor of Lisbon in the following terms :— 
“Tt is impossible that the business at Lisbon 
can be carried on if Col. Peacocke and you 
transact everything by letter, when personal 
communication is so much more easy and 
satisfactory.” 

It has been supposed by some superficial 
observers of the great duke’s career that, 
provided he got the work that he required 
accomplished, he cared little about the comfort 
of his instruments. An attentive perusal of 
his despatches, especially of those contained 
in the vclume before us, will show that this 
notion is completely incorrect. In July, 1811, 
during the very crisis of the campaign, when 
the French were rapidly pouring reinforcements 
into the Peninsula, and the duke was over- 
whelmed with anxieties and difficulties of 
every description, he still found time to bestow 
thought on a complaint made by Lord Blan- 
tyre, Colonel of the 42nd Highlanders, con- 
cerning the bad quarters allotted to some of his 
officers, and caused a most considerate letter 
to be written on the subject. The following 
is an extract from the letter alluded to :— 

“His Excellency feels much concern that they 
are in bad quarters, but the same disagreeable 
circumstance happens occasionally to every officer 
in the army, and frequently to have no quarters at 
all in the situations in which his duty obliges him 
to be; and the only rule which His Excellency 
knows of for quarters is, that every officer must be 
where his duty requires his presence, whatever 
may be the accommodation afforded at that place, 
or the nature of it compared with the accommoda- 
tion of others. When large bodies of troops are 
quartered in a town, the detail would be endless 
if the quarters for regiments and companies were 
not allotted by streets, and every officer, in this 
case, must be quartered in the streets of his com- 
pany and regiment. However, the Commander of 
the Forces will be glad if your Lordship sees any 
arrangement that can be made to render the ac- 
commodation of the above gentlemen comfortable.” 

Nor were the officers the only objects of his 
care, for notwithstanding the annoyance and 
difficulties caused by the large number of 
women and children who were allowed to ac- 
company the army, he was always anxious to 
mitigate the sufferings to which they were 
necessarily subjected. A few days before the 
Battle of Talavera, the women attached to 
General Picton’s division were ordered to quit 
the army and proceed to Lisbon. Lord Wel- 
lington, having ascertained that no provision 
had been made for their subsistence on the 
road, and no arrangements for their remaining 
at Lisbon, and the women were in consequence 
very much dissatisfied at having to leave, 
caused a letter, of which the subjoined is an 
extract, to be written :—‘ Under these circum- 
stances, the Commander of the Forces feels 
that the women cannot be compelled to pro- 
ceed to the rear, and such of them as are un- 
willing to go must return to their regiments, 











of which you will duly apprize the officers 
commanding regiments.” Two years later, the 
Adjutant-General was directed to write to the 
officer commanding at Lisbon on a similar 
subject :— 

“Understanding that the late circular letter 
[from the Military Secretary of H.R.H. the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, limiting the issue of rations to 
six women and their children per troop and com- 
pany of regiments serving in the field], published in 
the general orders of the 8th December, has occa- 
sioned much distress at the dépot at Belam, I have 
to request that you will have the goodness to 
acquaint me to what extent the operation of this 
order has affected the wives and children of 
soldiers now serving with the army, so far as the 
same can be judged of.” 

As to the soldiers, they were, in many cases, 
drawn from the lowest and most disreputable 
classes of the community, often, indeed, the 
scourings of jails, and to maintain order the 
most strict discipline was required. Yet 
Lord Wellington was ever discriminating in 
his punishments, ever ready to make allowance 
for men, who, generally well behaved, had 
been led into crime by bad example or 
momentary temptation. Any one who doubts 
this assertion, has only to refer to the volume 
before us, in which will be found ample proof 
of the correctness of our statement. We doubt 
whether in any army, composed originally of 
such worthless materials, and serving undersuch 
trying circumstances, the proportion of pardons 
to convictions was ever so great. It was by 
means of this discriminating, and, if we may 
so term it, merciful severity, that the Penin- 
sular army, from being little better than an 
irregular, undisciplined, untrained mob, full of 
plunderers and malingerers, was converted 
into that splendid instrument of war, with 
which, as the duke afterwards said, he could 
have done anything, gone anywhere. The 
following letter shows that his consideration 
for the officers and women of the army was 
extended equally to the men :— 

“The Adjutant-General to Lieut.-Col. Cameron, 

9th Regiment. 
“6th July, 1810. 

“A sergeant and private of the 9th Regiment, 
shipwrecked in the Ariadne transport in 1805, 
having made their escape from the French service, 
have been forwarded from hence, with directions 
to proceed to Thomar, and report themselves to 
you as commanding the 9th Regiment. I have 
the directions of the Commander of the Forces to 
desire that these men may be clothed by the regi- 
ment, and two months’ leave of absence granted 
them to proceed to England to see their friends.” 

Nor was the Duke of Wellington’s kindness 
confined to the members of his own army ; for 
we find the utmost solicitude shown for the 
comfort of prisoners and the due rights even 
of deserters. In 1810 an English officer, 
having purchased a horse from a French 
deserter, contrary to orders, received a re- 
primand from the Adjutant-General, who con- 
cluded his letter as follows :— 

“Tam further to acquaint you that His Excel- 
lency cannot but desire, in justice to the deserter, 
that he may at least have the fair chance given 
him of selling his horse for the full value, according 
to the order above alluded to. You will therefore 
be pleased to send in the horse thus purchased by 
you from the French deserter to the Commissary- 
General, to be disposed of according to that order.” 

To prevent the horrible practice indulged 
in by the peasants of obtaining revenge for 
the numerous outrages inflicted on them by the 
French army, by massacring all stragglers, 











the duke ordered a reward to be paid for every 
prisoner brought in; and we find the following 
passage in a letter from the Adjutant-General : 
—“ He wishes as much as possible to encourage 
the peasants bringing in the men they find of 
the French army.” To officers who were taken 
prisoners the greatest courtesy was displayed ; 
asum of money was always given them for 
their expenses, and stringent orders issued that 
their comfort should be attended to. In order 
to mitigate the horrors of war, the duke was 
always anxious to facilitate exchanges of pri- 
soners ; but he met with but slight response 
from the French authorities. As regards the 
modern and admirable doctrine that surgeons 
should be considered as free from capture, the 
duke was in advance of his age. So early as 
1810 he “ proposed to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the French army that surgeons should be 
considered as non-combatants, and should not 
be detained as prisoners, and His Excellency 
offered to allow a surgeon to return to the 
French army who was a prisoner at Elvas, 
The Commander-in-Chief has given no definite 
answer to this proposition, and now Lord 
Wellington, having in his power and under his 
charge many wounded of the French army, 
not only will he not allow any surgeon that has 
been taken to return to it as a non-combatant, 
without exchange, but he will not allow any 
surgeon or other medical person to be ex- 
changed.” 

We conclude our notice of the last volume 
of the Wellington Despatches in full confi- 
dence that if our readers peruse it with the same 
care that we have bestowed upon it, they will 
be convinced that the character of the great 
duke has been hitherto much misrepresented, 
and that he was no less remarkable as a man 
for forbearance, good nature, consideration, 
and humanity, than as a General for his mar- 
vellous skill in war. 








Das Sendschreiben an die Hebrder und Jacobos’ 
Rundschreiben. Uebersetzt und erkliirt von 
H. Ewald. (Nutt.) 

Sieben Sendschreiben des neuen Bundes. 
Uebersetzt und erklirt von H. Ewald. 
(Same publisher.) 

THESE two volumes are a continuation of the 

commentaries on the New Testament by the 

celebrated Gittingen professor; the first 
containing a translation and exposition of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and the general letter 
of St. James, by way of appendix to the 
volume issued in 1857, ‘Die Sendschreiben 
des Apostels Paulus’; while the second con- 
tains the first epistle of St. Peter, that of St. 

Jude, the second of St. Peter, that to the 

Ephesians, and the three pastoral letters, 

When the learned critic has finished his com- 

mentary on the Acts, he will have gone over 

the entire New Testament. We do not value his 
labours on the Christian volume so highly as his 
labours on the Jewish canon and apocrypha ; 
but the views of such a man deserve attention, 
and are sure to receive it. Few living scholars 
have done so much for the elucidation of the 
Bible ; few have laboured with such untiring 
zeal, conscientiousness, and success in the 
field of Biblical criticism ; nor has any German 
left a more enduring mark on the literature 
ofdocuments which must always attract the 
studious care of scholarly theologians. His 
‘Geschichte des Volkes Israel,’inseven volumes, 
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reaching from the earliest to the post-apostolic 

e, with a supplemental volume on Hebrew 
antiquities, all except one volume in the third 
edition, is indispensable to every reader who 
desires a critical acquaintance with the inspired 
documents of Judaism and of Christianity—a 
work full of conjectures, but also of sound 
information. In common with all critics, we 
express gratitude to one who has explored the 
sacred records of former times with singular 
insight and sagacity ; and who combines, with 
the gift of a rare critical ability, a love of truth 
and a self-sacrificing uprightness unusual in 
these days. The veteran critic deserves all 
honour from every student of Scripture. 

The method pursued in these volumes and 
others relating to the New Testament is, first 
to discuss such general questions arising out 
ef the portion to be explained as belong to the 
department of ‘Introduction’; then to give a 
translation of the original, followed by a com- 
mentary on the divisions or paragraphs. The 
whole concludes with “farther remarks,” of a 
more critical and linguistic nature. 

As for the epistle to the Hebrews, Ewald 
supposes it to have been written shortly before 
the outbreak of the Jewish war. The sacred 
writer intended to warn the Christians of that 
time against falling back into Judaism, partly 
or wholly ; and the letter was addressed to a 
ehurch in Italy, probably at Ravenna, as is 
inferred from chapter xiii. 24, with which the 
writer was intimately acquainted. The author 
Was some younger disciple of St. Paul, a 
Jewish Christian,—one who had been or was 
in Jerusalem or its vicinity. Before the end 
of the first century it was already joined with 
the Pauline epistles in Rome and Italy; but 
the address “to the Hebrews” did not pro- 
eeed from the author. Such is the view 
taken by the critic. So far as the date and 
non-Pauline authorship are concerned, most 
scholars agree; but few will go along with 
him in thinking that the writer belonged to 
Jerusalem, or intended his letter for a church 
in Italy. The Alexandrian or Midrashic 
interpretation pervading it points in another 
direction. The commentary will be found a 
valuable addition to those already existing, 
characterized by the critic’s peculiar excellences, 
and some of his defects. We are surprised at 
his advocacy of the reading ywpis Geor, in ii. 9, 
“except God,” for “by the grace of God” 
(Xdpite Oeov), which is less strongly attested 
by external evidence, and does not suit the 
context so well, though Ewald asserts positively 
that it gives the only sense that fits the 
argument. But we refer to Liinemann’s ex- 
eellent note upon it. 

The introduction to St. James’s epistle is 
very short, the critic having already discussed 
the authorship, date, and object in the sixth 
volume of his ‘Geschichte des Volkes Israel’ 
(pp. 591-605). With regard to the doctrine 
of faith and works contained in the second 
chapter (14-26), Ewald supposes that St. James 
had reference to St. Paul’s teaching in the 
epistle to the Romans, the latter’s doctrine 
having been misunderstood; so that St. James 
seeks to guard Christians against excesses 
arising out of the naked Pauline view. To this, 
however, there are weighty objections. The 
commentary on St. James is not one of Ewald’s 
best; nor can we pronounce it altogether suc- 
eessful in explaining the origin, aim, and 
essence of the epistle. 





The second of the two volumes whose titles 
stand at the head of this article begins with 
the first epistle of St. Peter, which Ewald 
attributes to the apostle himself; not directiy, 
however, at least so far as concerns the com- 
position, for Silvanus is pronounced to be the 
writer; and as the latter belonged to St. 
Paul’s school, the Pauline method had a great 
influence on the epistle. St. James’s letter 
is also thought to have affected its character. 
3ut though the mixed operation of the writings 
of St. Paul and St. James may be seen in St. 
Feter’s epistle, it bears the apostle’s own mark. 
It is curious to see how Silvanus is introduced 
by way of bridging over the separating line 
between the leading apostle of the Jewish, and 
the great apostle of the Gentile, Christians, 
which is done to account for the mixture of 
the Pauline and Petrine elements visible in the 
composition. The critic is acute enough to see 
the difficulty involved in the Petrine author- 
ship, and therefore supplies the apostle with 
a secretary, to whom he is supposed to have 
given leading ideas. We need not say that the 
entire hypothesis is baseless. It is a concession 
to the Baurian view, less probable than the 
latter. 

Ewald thinks that St. Peter lived in Rome 

at the time, and that St. Paul had gone to 
Spain. The letter originated during the Nero- 
nian persecution. Except that Babylon means 
Rome in v. 13, all this is doubtful. There is 
no valid evidence that St. Peter was ever at 
Rome, or that St. Paul visited Spain. The 
notices in ancient writers favourable to the 
former will not bear the test; the latter is 
bound up with St. Paul’s imaginary release 
from his Roman imprisonment, which rests on 
an airy basis. The discussion of the principal 
questions relating to the first epistle of St. Peter 
is unsatisfactory; but the translation and notes 
are valuable. 

The epistle of St. Jude is supposed to have 
been written by the younger brother of St. 
James, both brothers of Christ himself accord- 
ing to the flesh. Ewald also conjectures that it 
originated about ten years after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, from the very city in which 
St. Jude succeeded St. James as the head of the 
Mother Church. Respecting St. Jude and the 
Church at Jerusalem, the critic speaks at con- 
siderable length in the seventh volume of his 
‘Geschichte des Volkes Israel’ (pp. 269-273). 
Much space is devoted to the explanation of 
this short but difficult epistle, and some bold 
conjectures as to the readings (see verses 5 
and 11) are hazarded. With many other scho- 
lars, he thinks that St. Jude points to Gnostic 
errors, and warns the Christians against them. 

The second epistle of St. Peter is dated 
twenty or thirty years after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, when Gnosticism had become 
developed, and proved most dangerous to the 
Christian faith. At the time of its origin all 
the riches of the Old Testament had become 
more and more exhausted; apocryphal works 
of every kind were greedily sought and read; 
the Epistles of St. Paul and the other funda- 
mental books of the New Testament had been 
collected into one. The Gnostics were not 
merely philosophers, but literary historians, 
and pursued the art of allegorizing Holy Serip- 
ture. The author, using the name of St. Peter, 
and resolving to take St. Jude’s as the basis 
of his letter, endeavoured to recall the Chris- 
tians to a new life, and tou warn them against 





destructive errors. In assuming the post-Petrine 
origin of the letter, Ewald agrees with the 
majority of critics; but many of them will 
think that he dates it too early. We observe 
that the critic translates i. 20, “dass jede 
Weissagung der Schrift nicht eigener Lisung 
anheimfillt”; and in iii. 2. adopts the reading 
ipov not jpor, translating “your apostolic 
commandment of the Lord and Saviour.” This 
is also Tischendorf’s text ; but the sense attri- 
buted to it, ‘the command given to you by 
Christ through his apostles as to how you 
should live according to his will,” is not natural, 
Students will find the commentary on this 
epistle elaborated in Ewald’s best style. 

The letter commonly called the epistle to 
the Ephesians is styled by our critic that 
to the Gentile Christians. In common with 
De Wette and the Baurian school, he supposes 
that it was written after St. Paul’s decease, 
in his name, on the basis of the epistle to the 
Colossians. The first epistle of St. Peter 
also served for a model; while the author was 
acquainted with all the Pauline letters. Though 
of Jewish origin, he addressed Gentile Chris- 
tians alone. Ewald points out the divergences 
which it presents in language, plan, and style 
from the Pauline writings ; and assigns it to 
about ten years after Jerusalem was destroyed. 
Assuming that some of the oldest MSS. are 
right in omitting the words “in Ephesus,” 
in ch. i. 1, which were first inserted about 
the middle of the second century, he employs 
that as an argument against the authenticity. 
With all this, the critic considers the epistle 
worthy of a place in the canon, and an impor- 
tant supplement to St. Paul’s own letters. 
The reader will see that the learned Professor 
indulges in conjecture pretty freely, and must 
separate for himself the probable from the 
improbable. That very able critics perceive 
evidences of non-Pauline authorship is certain ; 
but that the writer was a Jewish Christian, 
living about ten years after the fall of Jeru- 
salem, or that the words ‘‘in Ephesus” were 
not in the epistle at first, may well be ques- 
tioned. It is most instructive to follow this 
sagacious scholar in his interpretation of the 
epistle; for his observations are eminently 
suggestive, though frequently incorrect. Thus, 
in vi. 17, he takes tot cwrnpiov for “the holy 
supper”; “the helmet of the Lord's supper.” 
The noun cw7ipiov is not used by St. Paul 
elsewhere, and appears to be derived from 
Isaiah lix. 17. 

It was to be expected that Ewald should 
regard the pastoral epistles as non authentic ; 
for criticism has recently tended toward that 
conclusion. He supposes that all three pro- 
ceeded from one author, who had chief respect 
to the Gnostics and doctrines similar to theirs 
which were actively promulgated at the time, 
and which the epistles of St. Jude and the 
second of St. Peter had not checked to any 
perceptible extent. A Gentile Christian, who 
threw himself back into the spirit of St. Paul 
and Timothy, well instructed, aged, living at 
the close of the first century, wrote with a 
praiseworthy object to the pastors of the 
Gentile Churches about the common faith. The 
critic conjectures that the author must have 
found some short written statements of St. 
Paul’s to Timothy and Titus, which he incor- 
porated in the epistles. The three compositions 
indicate that the beginning of a written canon 
had been made. Though posterior to the 
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Ephesian epistle, the three before us were 
early admitted into the collection of the sacred 
books, with the fullest claim to that rank. 
They are the Deuteronomy of the New Tes- 
tament, valued for what they were meant to 
achieve,—doing the best service in the first 
place against all Gnostics. Such are Ewald’s 
views of these epistles, which he arranges in the 
usual order. Many scholars agree with him in 
assuming their post-Pauline origin, who will 
not assent to some other conjectures he has put 
forth. It is to be noticed, that he renders 
2 Timothy iii. 16, “ All God-inspired Scripture 
is also useful for doctrine,” &c., which is 
explained in a note, “All holy Scripture in 
which the spirit of God as the spirit of true 
religion breathes, is also useful to learn from,” 
&e. It is an acute remark that the expression 
in 2 Timothy iv. 10, 6 viv atv, which occurs 
in 1 Timothy and Titus also, differs from 
St. Paul’s 6 vtv xatpds used in the epistle 
to the Romans and the second to the 
Corinthians. 

The preceding survey shows to what extent 
Ewald agrees with the Tiibingen school respect- 
ing several books of the New Testament. 
Though it is impossible to believe that the 
searching criticism of that school has influenced 
him consciously, since he has inveighed against 
it on many occasions in terms hardly becoming 
a true scholar, it is hard to escape from the 
conviction that it has operated unconsciously 
on his mind. Not only are the pastoral letters 
supposed to be later than St. Paul, but also 
that to the Ephesians. The second epistle of 
Peter is also pronounced non-authentic,—an 
opinion entertained by Calvin himself. But in 
these sentiments De Wette had led the way. 
We are glad to see that Ewald enters an 
emphatic protest against Hitzig’s conjectures 
about the epistles to the Philippians and 
Colossians, which must not be separated from 
St. Paul, notwithstanding the views of the 
Tiibingen school regarding them. The only 
recent English work, as far as we know, pre- 
senting views coinciding in the main with 
Ewald’s, respecting the non-authenticity of the 
epistles just named, is Dr. Davidson’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to the New Testament,’ which may be 
compared with the productions of the Git- 
tingen professor, to see how the same con- 
clusions in substance have been arrived at 
independently. 


Critical works on the Scriptures multiply ; 
and while many of them are inherently mis- 
chievous, others can only be ignored and de- 
nounced by conservative theologians to the 
detriment of their own cause. It is best to 
examine the productions of earnest men with 
calmness, in order to reject the untenable ‘and 
accept the good that is in them with a judg- 
ment not likely to be reversed. In the 
interests of literature, we regard it as short- 
sighted policy to set aside the careful perusal 
of certain critical books with the ready asser- 
tion, ‘‘ here is the romance of criticism,” “here 
is criticism run mad.” We disagree with many 
things in Ewald’s volumes; but that fact does 
not impair the value of some critical results 
which he arrives at in his independent manner, 
apart from prior or contemporary scholars who 
have worked in the same field. 














Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow-Shoes : a Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations, made 
in the Years 1865, 1866, and 1867. By 
Richard J. Bush. With LIlustrations. 
(Low & Co.) 


THE “ Russo-American Telegraph Expedition ” 
has proved singularly fertile in literary results. 
What might have been its destiny—if the 
Atlantic Cable had proved a failure—as regards 
electro-magnetic science, it would be hard to 
say, but, at all events, it can never be deprived 
of the merit of having contributed to our 
libraries an entire shelf of books. It is by no 
means its fault if a single reader throughout 
the wide world remains unpossessed of an 
accurate acquaintance with Alaska, Kam- 
tchatka, and Siberia, together with the mus- 
quitoes and other natives of those parts. 
Unfortunately, the subject is a somewhat 
dreary one, and there is no great craving on 
the part of the public to become familiar with 
it, so it is not impossible that Mr. Bush’s 
book may scarcely receive as warm a reception 
as it deserves; and yet it is more worthy of 
attention than some of its predecessors, for it 
is written throughout in a straightforward, 
unpretentious style, and its illustrations are 
apparently all that they profess to be, its 
publishers not having been obliged—like those 
of whom Mr. Knox so quaintly complained the 
other day in the columns of the Atheneum— 
to substitute from economical reasons old plates 
for new. 

Mr. Bush started with the idea that all 
Kamtchatka would prove “cold, bleak, barren— 
the abode of ravenous wolves, frozen lichens, 
withering tempests, and starved exiles.” So 
he was agreeably surprised to find on his first 
riding expedition into the interior, that “the 
whole country was besprinkled with wild 
flowers of the brightest hues, and hundreds of 
birds darted from the tall grass as we advanced, 
or flitted among the thick bushes that in 
places bordered our path”; and still more so 
when he was “ greeted with one of the most 
magnificent sights” he ever beheld. This 
was the sudden vision of the volcanic peak of 
Avatcha, “over eleven thousand feet in height,” 
its snowy summit glittering in the sunlight, 
and “apparently suspended from the heavens 
by some invisible cord,” while to the south 
“rose its noble rival, old Villenchinski, a spire 
of burnished silver.” This mountain may be 
safely recommended to the notice of such 
members of the Alpine Club as may despise 
the Matterhorn, now that a lady has set her 
heel upon it, for its peak is ‘a perfect cone, 
and so steep that one constantly expects the 
huge masses of snow and ice to come dashing 
down its sides to the snow limit, and drop off 
into endless space.” 

In the winter, however, all this charming 
scenery becomes somewhat monotonous ; and 
in his long journeys through the wastes of 
North-Eastern Asia, Mr. Bush seems to have 
grown a little tired of the landscapes which 
usually presented themselves to his eyes. Still 
the country was not without its advantages, 
such as “the feeling of total freedom” it in- 
spires, “and the total absence of all restraint.” 
These acted most favourably on the travellers’ 
spirits, so that Mr. Bush records that 
“ Often at night, at the conclusion of a long day’s 
journey, our solitary little tent pitched far down 
in the bottom of some caiion among the larch-trees, 








and icy mountain-spires looming for thousands of 
feet above our heads, have we stepped out into the 
clear, still atmosphere, and, from overflowing feel- 
ings of unrestraint, whooped and shouted, pausing 
after each to listen to the echo as it bounded from 
mountain to mountain, and finally lost itself among 
the loftiest peaks.” 

Sometimes, however, the journey did not 
prove exhilarating, as when “a vast, barren 
tundra” had to be crossed, a “ trackless waste, 
which extended on all sides in undulating 
sweeps, bounded only by the horizon,” and 
over which prevailed an “ awful silence,” whick 
produced a feeling as if some dread calamity 
was about to fall upon the travellers,—or 
when a raging ‘“ poorga” snowed up the 
caravan of sledges—or, still worse, when insect 
swarms made life a burden, There was a 
pathetic story in the papers the other day 
about an unfortunate sailor who was driven to 
suicide by musquito bites, and we can easily 
understand his state of mind after reading 
Mr. Bush’s description of how he was bitten 
at Oochostika. The musquitoes there “ were 
abominable,” he says. He and his companions 
“ went day and night in full armour of buck- 
skin and netting,” but in spite of that their 
faces were so swollen from bites as to be hardly 
recognizable, Hot as the weather was, they 
were obliged, while building their hut, to keep 
fires burning on all sides, “in order to be 
shielded by the smoke,” and their dogs suffered 
so much that they “ went prowling and whin- 
ing about day and night, unable either to eat 
or sleep.” One of these poor animals was 
found whining piteously, with nine musquitoes 
simultaneously boring into one of his eyelids, 
The natives pay very little attention to these 
insects ; but of another pest, “a very small 
gnat, with speckled legs,” called ‘ moske,” 
they stand in real dread.— 

“They come later than musquitoes, and appear 
in perfect swarms. No kind of clothing can shield 
you from their attacks, as they crawl through the 
smallest holes, and even into your hair. Their 
bites are not only very painful, but poisonous, 
causing much swelling. They are often fatal to 
dogs, in whose nostrils and ears they crawl, and 
then sting them. During the ‘moske’ season the 
people take their dogs into their houses with them, 
and keep the rooms constantly filled with dense 
smoke, arising from small fires built about the 
floor.” 

With the natives Mr. Bush seems always 
to have got on extremely well. From the 
manner in which he appears to have entered 
into the feelings and secured the friendship of 
the dogs into whose company he was thrown, 
we gather that he is a sympathetic and genial 
person, and, being so, he would probably find 
more to praise than to blame in the poor people 
whose lot it is to live among the winter snows 
and the summer insects of these inhospitable 
regions. As a general rule, his dealings with 
the natives seem to have given equal satis- 
faction to them and to him, though on one or 
two occasions their behaviour somewhat dis- 
comfited him : once, for instance, when drinking 
tea in a Tungusian tent, his host administered 
to him “a very severe and probably deserved. 
rebuke.” The native, “ before taking a mouth- 
ful, devoutly bowed his head, and, muttering 
a short prayer, crossed himself before a small 
image suspended to the side of the tent.” 
Then, noticing that his guest did not do like- 
wise, he asked, “Do the Americans have a 
God?” On another occasion, Mr. Bush was 
much exercised at finding, just as he was about 
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to undress before going to bed in a Yakout 
Yourt, that the “large, gazelle-like eyes” of 
“a Tungusian lass, upon whose coffee-coloured 
brow about eighteen winters had left their 
impress,” were peering at him from beneath a 
pile of deerskins, and refused to be diverted 
in any other direction. But Mr. Bush very 
seldom complains—a fact which lends all the 
more weight to one complaint which he makes 
at the end of his book, and which seems to be 
by no means ill founded. ‘ Economy,” he 
observes, “is very essential for the prosperity 
either of an individual or corporation, but when 
it is carried so far as to send an empty ship 
two or three thousand miles to relieve parties 
destitute of supplies, and to bring those parties 
back to civilization without carrying provisions 
to sustain them, it becomes outrageous.” 








Mémoires Inédits de Lamartine, 1790—1815. 

(Hachette & Co.) 

Ir was no secret to the world that among the 
last labours and consolations of M. de Lamar- 
tine was the writing of his own biography. 
It is now known that he lived only long enough 
to complete the details of the first quarter of 
a century of his life. The work is a very bril- 
liant fragment. It was written in the Chateau 
de Monceau,—the solitary salvage from the 
wreck of family estates which were almost 
princely in their value,—near the smaller 
country house of Milly, where his free and 
happy childhood was spent, and which passed 
away to his creditors. To this fragment of 
autobiography, which is at once romantically 
sentimental and exquisitely natural, the author 
has prefixed a résumé of his whole life. If the 
assumption of excessive modesty be a sign of 
egregious vanity, this réswmé would lead us to 
conclude that the writer of it could not be 
vain, since he does not affect to be in the 
least modest. 

Lamartine was born in the Burgundian 
city of Macon, in 1790. His father was then 
in prison. When a calmer season came, the 
child led a purely country life; he was as 
much with the peasant boys a-field as with 
the various members of his own family. 
From the young rustics he learned to love 
a class which is generally left out of affec- 
tionate calculation. From the women and 
girls of his home, from the abbés, captains, 
and other visitors, Lamartine got by heart all 
that their weakness or their caprices could im- 
part. Best of all, from his mother he learned 
piety; from his father, a sense of honour. The 
details of this early country life are described 
with great effect; particularly the Sunday 
visits to the eccentric Count de Pierreclos— 
the mass, the walk to the house, the dinner, 
the pastimes, and, above all, the Chevalier de 
Berzé, an ex-cavalry officer, who was gardener 
and in-door servant-of-all-work to his brother 
the Count, and the handy man of all his 
brother’s guests. The whole of this life was 
so happy that we do not wonder that Lamar- 
tine himself had run away, at twelve years 
of age, from his ill-conducted school at 
Lyons. His subsequent picture of life in 
the college of Jesuits at Bellay is full of 
attraction. The portraits of professors, priests, 
and pupils are etched in a masterly style, and 
in a few graceful strokes. Lamartine loved 
the Jesuits, and was proud in confessing it. 
He learned nothing among them but what was 





elevating. His sensitive heart was moved by 
listening to one of the professors who read 
aloud the new romance by Chateaubriand, 
‘ Atala,’ but he saw its defects. The same heart 
was corrupted, he said, by reading books from 
the library of a schoolfellow’s father, into 
which the boys had been forbidden to enter. 
Lamartine‘affirms that Bonaparte’s suppression 
of the order was a blunder. The Jesuits taught 
loyalty to the Empire. Cardinal Fesch said 
they would give the Emperor instructed men. 
Fouché replied that Napoleon wanted only 
soldiers; and accordingly the Jesuits were 
banished. 

At the termination of Lamartine’s happy 
connexion with the Fathers, the great question 
of his career in life was seriously entertained by 
his family. They would not consent to his fol- 
lowing any vocation which would “ derogate” 
from his nobility. While they were consulting 
and losing time, he took to writing verses, and 
next, to the only pursuit which is left to an idle 
and a susceptible young fellow who is without 
vice: in other words, he fell madly in love 
with a beautiful girl—so madly, that his friends 
sent him off to Italy. Amid new scenes he 
forgot the old love, and the lady solaced her- 
self by marrying a wealthy suitor; indeed, 
Lamartine was hardly off with the old love 
before he was on with a new. The “ Graziella” 
of his romance so called was a living truth; 
only he poetized the beautiful young creature 
who died for love of him (it is said) by making 
of her a worker in coral, whereas Graziella was, 
at least when Lamartine had his love-passages 
with her, a maker of cigars! It was during 
this Italian tour that he performed the fool- 
hardy exploit of descending the crater of Vesu- 
vius when it was on the point of an eruption; 
and that he encountered the philosopher Hum- 
boldt, who probably held the performer of such 
an exploit to be a fool, though he courteously 
enlightened him on many points on which 
Lamartine exhibited the fullest ignorance. The 
then lad thought, and in his mature age wrote, 
that the great philosopher was a very super- 
ficial sort of person! lLamartine, who refers 
to his own “intellectual beauty,” speaks of 
Humboldt as a bustling, noisy individual, clever 
rather than possessing real merit; a writer 
who left no book of any note behind him, and 
a hunter after popularity wherever that pre- 
vailed, At the end of thirty years that re- 
flected popularity looked like a blaze of glory ; 
“but,” says Lamartine, “it was nothing else 
than paltry fireworks.” Humboldt, in his eyes, 
was only a maker of squibs. 

When Lamartine returned to France, the 
Empire was beginning to fall. The period 
was 1812-13. The writer affirms that France 
was weary of the sacrifices demanded of her 
by Imperialism, and he treats M. Thiers, the 
historian of it, as a man who can describe 
battle-fields, but who has given altogether a 
false impression of the public opinion which 
then prevailed. As soon as the Restoration 
became an accomplished fact, Lamartine en- 
tered the Garde du Corps du Rot, and was 
the most enthusiastic Royalist of the day. 
The duties of that noble guard included other 
service than personally protecting the King : 

“Occasionally,” says Lamartine, “I followed, 
with other gardes du corps, the covered and sealed 
baskets which contained the King’s breakfast or 
dinner, that poison might not be thrown into the 
dishes, and I saw them placed on the table where 





the royal family and their guests were seated. 
Louis the Eighteenth passed for a glutton; he was 
only nice in his eating. The conversation which 
I happened to hear was polished, witty, and fami- 
liar when the King spoke. It was a public refu- 
tation of the scandal industriously circulated, that 
these repasts were, in fact, orgies. Fancy an orgy 
at the table where the orphan of the Temple, the 
daughter of Marie Antoinette, had a place,—where 
a bishop gave the benediction, and where an invalid 
King of France presided, with open doors, and in 
presence of his people! Petronius was in the street. 
Decency, religion, and misfortune were in the 
royal palaces. Such is the real truth.” 


Some of the remarkable persons of the 
time are ably portrayed in a few words. 
Thus, of Louis-Philippe, when he was only 
the plotting Duke of Orleans, Lamartine 
says, “‘He was over-much reverential at the 
Tuileries, and over-eager in popularity-hunt- 
ing when out of the palace.” Of Marie An- 
toinette’s daughter, this biographer remarks, 
“The Duchess of Angouléme passed through 
the palace apartments with reddened eyes, 
without thought of making an effort to please, 
but restraining her tears, in order not to dis- 
please, by her filial sorrow, those who had 
witnessed the death of her-father and mother.” 
The return of Napoleon from Elba of course 
altered the aspect of things. Lamartine, who 
takes care to tell us that, whether in the palace 
or in a garrison-town, he was an exemplary 
young man, not at all like naughty gardes du 
corps in the same company, all of whom, we 
need hardly say, were gentlemen by birth, 
followed in the track of the King’s flight to 
the frontier, where the royal forces were dis- 
banded, and every one was left to pursue his 
own course. Before the author turned south- 
ward, he ran his sword (in a duel) through the 
body of a Polish officer, who endeavoured to 
seduce him from the service of the King into 
that of the Emperor. A little later, when 
Bonaparte sought to put his hand upon all the 
gardes du corps, in order to incorporate them in 
his own army, Lamartine, resolute in his deter- 
mination not to fight against the King, fled 
in disguise into Switzerland. The details of 
the flight, and still more those of the idyllic 
life which he led in Switzerland—love, of 
course, being strongly mixed up with the idyll 
—offer us temptations which we must, how- 
ever, resist, although they present us with 
insights into Lamartine’s idiosyncrasy that 
are not to be found in other parts of the 
volume. After Waterloo, he left Switzerland. 
Almost the last objects he looked back upon 
when leaving were the lady of the lake (with 
whose father he had lodged), weeping in her 
boat, by the side of which was the dead body 
of a dog, which had drowned itself in a des- 
perate attempt to follow the companion who 
had deserted him! The ultra-royalist resumed 
his service in the Garde du Corps, but in a few 
months he resigned, “as many of my comrades 
did who had too much private fortune to care 
about the two hundred francs which formed 
their pay, and too high a rank to induce them 
to remain, without a prospect of advancement, 
in the King’s body-guard.” With these words 
the volume closes. The reader can hardly rise 
from a perusal of it without feeling some sur- 
prise that the man who long led a life of poetry, 
idleness, and lovemaking as his especial mis- 
sion, should have suddenly plunged into diplo- 
macy, for which he thought himself created! 
It was to avoid service under the Orleans 
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family that he travelled into the East. The 
Bourbons, and none but the elder Bourbons— 
such were his idols; and yet this ultra-legi- 
timist, at the fall of Louis-Philippe, stepped 
in, as he says in his Preface, “like fate,” to 
proclaim and restrain the Republic. “I alone,” 
he adds, “improvised that Republic; and what 
better could be done? Felex culpa.” When 
the Second Empire was founded, he had not 
the vanity, he tells us, to aspire to what his 
birth and ability did not offer him. He 
withdrew, pursued by calumny. Amid the 
wreck of his fortunes, he devoted himself to 
Jabour; and he was engaged on this auto- 
biography when the pen fell from his hand for 
ever. 








Poems of Henry Lok, Gentleman (1593-1597). 
Edited, with Memorial Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

The Teares of the Beloued (1600) and Marie 
Magdalene’s Teares (1601). By Gervase 
Markham. Edited, with Memorial Intro- 
duction and Notes, and Photo-Chromo-Lith 
Illustrations, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

The Works in Verse and Prose, Complete, of 
Henry Vaughan, Silurist. For the first 
time Collected and Edited. With Memorial 
Introduction, Essay on Life and Writings, 
and Notes, Fac-similes, and Original Illus- 
trations. By the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart. 
Vols. I. and II. (Printed for Private Cir- 
culation.) 

Lox, Vaughan, and Markham are the names 
of three English poets, of whom Lok is pro- 
bably quite unknown to most readers, and the 
other two far from familiar even to that part 
of the public that has an especial taste for 
poetry. Lok (or Lock) was of a respectable 
family, but himself of such small means that 
he solicited the place of Keeper of the Bears 
to Queen Elizabeth (1597). ‘It is better,” 
as he remarks to Cecil, “to be a Bears- 
herd than to be baited daily with great 
exclamations for small debts.” Not being 
appointed to keep the Queen’s bears, Lok 
applied for permission to keep his aunt. The 
poor woman was in durance as “a Papist.” 
Lok reports to Cecil that her estate amounted 
to 68/. a year, “which being a competent 
portion for a lone woman, he craves may be 
allotted to him to keep her with.” Lok seems 
to have been ultimately employed on govern- 
ment business abroad ; business of inquiry, 
involving something of the work of a spy. This 
was not so profitable as to keep him out of a 
debtor’s prison in his later days. He died an 
octogenarian ; and that is all that can be said, 
in few words, of his life. ‘It is to be hoped,” 
says his editor, ‘that he went away Higher,” 
—which is an old figure in a somewhat new 
dress. Lok is best known, where known at 
all, by his metrical paraphrase of Ecclesiastes 
and his Christian Sonnets. There is intense 
feeling in his religious writings; but Lok, to 
our thinking, is to real poetry what in music 
the man is who plays by ear compared with 
the composer of the lofty strain. His style is 
often marred by affectations, and sometimes 
suggests a lack of real earnestness. 

Gervase Markham, little known as a poet, is 
remembered for his treatises on the diseases 
of cattle, and on hawking, husbandry, and 
horsemanship. He lived during the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles the First, and 





saw service abroad before he served in the 
royal army. Mr. Grosart indicates his gentle 
condition by quaintly saying, “his cradle was 
rocked in a lordly mansion”; and alludes to 
Markham’s skill in languages in the phrase, 
“foreign tongues were at his tongue’s end.” 
It is singular that a man of such good family, 
and a soldier too, should have become some- 
thing of a booksellers’ hack. He thought little 
of his own poetry; he abhorred the name of 
poet. Mr. Grosart speaks of ‘“ Markham’s 
russet-clad Muse” of his poetry as “not at all 
of the spasmodic sort. It is quiet, tranquil, 
simple, with only now and again a touch of 
pathos or quaint symbolism. Occasionally, 
too, there are things that lay hold of and stick 
to the memory.” From this judgment we do 
not dissent. It is right to notice that Mr. 
Grosart has added something to the Markham 
history, and he has discovered that Gervase 
was interred in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, in 
1637. So Markbam sleeps in good company: 
with Foxe, the martyrologist ; Frobisher, the 
mariner ; Speed, the topographer; and Milton, 
who rests in the same grave with his father. 
f The Silurist, Henry Vaughan, though better 
known as a poet than either Lok or Markham, 
is not half such a familiar acquaintance with 
even the verse-loving public as he deserves to 
be. The more that public knows of him, the 
higher he will rise in their esteem.) He was 
born in the parish of Llansantfread, on the 
Usk, in 1621, and he came of good old blood. 
Jesus College, Oxford, had him and his twin- 
brother Thomas among its students. In politics 
he was an uncompromising Royalist. By pro- 
fession he was a doctor, and of a jolly com- 
plexion of life, which illness changed to a 
meditative one; and meditation, with, we 
believe, some close reading of George Herbert, 
made of him a religious poet. His first volume 
of poems appeared towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when Vaughan was five 
and twenty years of age. He swept the sacred 
lyre at various successive periods till his death, 
which occurred in the valley where he was 
born, in 1693. Not much attention was 
vouchsafed to this sweet singer in his life- 
time ; and, hitherto, the attempts which have 
been made to win for him the favour of the 
public have not been remarkably successful. 
If it be true, as has been sometimes asserted, 
that Vaughan took Herbert for his model, it is 
equally true that, except in sentiment, he 
neither imitates nor comes up to him. How 
few have been the reprints of the Oxford-bred 
poet, Vaughan, compared with those of Cam- 
bridge-trained Herbert. The latter was born 
eight and twenty years before the Silurist. 
Herbert’s ‘Temple’ was printed at the press of his 
University, in 1633, which was a short time 
after his death ; which event took place in 1632. 
Since the ‘Temple’ was first printed, there 
have been probably more than a score of 
editions of Herbert’s poetical works issued for 
the delight and refinement of the public. 
Herbert’s quaintness adorns rather than mars 
his piety, and it serves to convey a host of 
graceful, spiritual fancies. If they be a little 
too Ritualistic for some people, the Ritualistic 
tendency no more offends the general reader 
than Milton’s Republican or Puritan principles 
offend the Royalist, who may read him with 
as much enthusiasm as the old Cavalier, Sir 
Henry Lee, felt in listening to him. 

Mr. Grosart claims for Vaughan, “ genius, 





true utterance, innerness, outlook, insight, and 
supreme worth.” This we may concede. In 
one of the ‘Gems of Thalia Rediviva,’ which 
Mr. Grosart has “recovered and reprinted,” 
and in which Vaughan “ abuses heraldic 
vanities,” there are a few lines which are of 
interest in these Darwin-controversy times.— 

All sorts of men that live on Earth, 

Have one beginning and one birth, 

For all things there is one Father. 


But Men,—made to inherit all,— 
His own sons, He was pleased to call, 
And that they might be so, indeed, 
He gave them souls of divine seed. 

A noble offspring surely then, 
Without distinction, are all Men. 








History of the Imdms and Seyyids of ’Omédn. 
From 4.p. 661—1856. By Salil-ibn-Razik. 
Translated from the Original Arabic, and 
Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and an 
Introduction, by the Rev. G. P. Badger. 
(Printed for the Hakluyt Society.) 

THE principality of ’Oman, on the east of 

Arabia, extends from Ras-el-Hadd to Cape 

Musandim ; it has dependencies on the coast 

of Mekran, and farms a part of the Persian 

coast from the Shah, including Gombroon, or 

Bunder-el--Abbis, and the island of Hormuz; 

and until quite recently it also owned the 

islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, with their 
dependencies on the east coast of Africa. The 

Portuguese held Maskat and several other 

towns on its coast, as well as the island of 

Hormuz, for a century and half; and we know 

from Milton’s line, which describes Satan 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

how their Oriental possessions had dazzled the 
imagination of the West ; and yet we look in 
vain in Arabian or Portuguese authorities for 
any details of the history of the district. Car- 
sten Niebuhr, who visited Maskat in 1765, is 
the first writer who gives us any available 
information, and he traces its history from 
the sixteenth century. Lieut. J. R. Wellsted 
visited "Oman in 1835, and Mr. Palgrave 
added fresh information in his ‘Central and 
Eastern Arabia’; but much even of the latter’s 
account appears to be untrustworthy, and based 
only on hearsay materials. It is only the pre- 
sent work which clears away the obscurity that 
has hitherto rested on the country, and enables 
us to trace its history distinctly through the 
entire Mohammedan period. 

In 1860 Sir W. Coghlan and the Rev. G. P. 
Badger were sent as a Commission to Maskat 
by Lord Canning, to investigate the conflicting 
claims of the two sons of the late Sultan of 
‘Oman, who had agreed to submit their differ- 
ences to the arbitration of the Government of 
India. One of the sons, the Seyyid Thuwainy, 
gave to Mr. Badger the original MS. of the 
history which is now translated into English. 
Its author calls himself Salil-ibn-Razik, but 
parts of the work appear to have been added 
by his brother Muhammad-ibn-Razik. It is 
stated, in the conclusion, to have been finished 
on the 12th of December, 1857. 

The inhabitants of "Oman appear to have 
accepted the faith of Islam in the lifetime of 
Mohammed, and they remained subject to the 
Khalifate, with occasional attempts at insur- 
rection, until the middle of the eighth century. 
A religious dispute led here, as in Egypt, to 
political independence. The great question as 
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to the claims of ’Ali, the prophet’s son-in-law, 
and his family to the Imamate or primacy of 
the Mohammedan world led to the first great 
Mohammedan schism ; and a number of sects 
arose under the general name of Khawarij, 
who maintained that any pious man might be 
promoted to the dignity of Imim, even though 
he were not of the tribe of Kuraish. One of 
these sects is the Ibadhiyah, the followers of 
*Abdallah-bin-Ibadh (a.p. 744-749), which 
became predominant in Oman; and in 751 
they were sufficiently powerful to elect a 
sovereign of their own in Julanda-bin-Mas’td. 
Our historian says, “the Ibadhiyah at length 
took the government of ’Oman into their own 
hands ; whereupon they ratified Julanda in the 
Imimate, and he was the first of the rightful 
Imams of ’Omin.” Imams continued to be 
elected for their personal merits, irrespective 
of family descent, for nearly 900 years, with 
the exception of an interregnum of Maliks of 
the Benu Nebhin tribe, a.p. 1154-1435; 
though of course the Khalifs of Baghdad made 
frequent attempts to regain their lost authority. 
Our author gives an interesting account of the 
election of Rashid-bin-el-Walid, the eighth 
Imam. ‘Four sheikhs assembled together, who 
were looked up to at that time with the same 
confidence and respect as were those of the 
assembly who gave their allegiance to the Imam 
Sa’id-bin-’Abdallah. None questioned their 
virtue or ignored their probity, for they were 
the most eminent of their class. Thus there 
are men forthcoming to suit all times, just as 
there is a rhyme to every word; and con- 
temporaries are never wanting to extol their 
virtues. These men met in the house of 
Rashid-bin-el-Walid, at Nezwa; and after one 
and all had agreed to disavow the principles 
which had produced such disasters in the 
government, they gave their allegiance to 
Rashid. Then they went forth to the people 
on the plain of Nezwa, where a large concourse 
of the people of "Oman, from Nezwa and all 
the towns to the east of "Oman and elsewhere, 
were assembled, consisting of the élite of the 
population of every rank, and all gave their 
submission to him. In none was there the 
least sign of disaffection or disloyalty. Then 
Abi-Muhammed- Abdallah stood up and _ pro- 
claimed him Imam, and called upon the people 
to give him their allegiance, which they did 
freely and openly; not one dissented, nor did 
any appear to envy. The people, who were 
collected in crowds, had come singly and in 
pairs, and the Imam took their promises and 
engagements. He then appointed collectors 
and governors over all the towns and districts, 
and led the Friday prayers at Nezwa.” 

At length a change came in the principle of 
election, and in 1624 the Imamate fell into the 
hands of the Ya’arubah tribe, who held it until 
1741, when Ahmed-bin Said founded the house 
of Ba-Sa’id, which still rules in the country. 
The later princes of this dynasty have dropped 
the old title of Imam, and ave content to be 
called Seyyids, or “lords,’—though to a West- 
ern ear this might well seem a still prouder 
title, since it recalls the Cid Campeador of 
Spain. 

Salil-ibn-Razik, in a literary point of view, 
can hardly rank above a medizval chronicler ; 
we look in vain for one gleam of philosophical 
insight, and he wearies us with even more 
than the usual proportion of Mohammedan 
fratricide and turbulence; but he paints his 





story in truthful colours, and his narrative is 
often vividly picturesque. The occasional 
references to the Portuguese are full of interest, 
and in pp. 78—87 we have an animated 
account of the capture of their last stations 
about 1651, when the Imam Sultan-bin-Seif 
“set out to attack the Christians, who held 
possession of the towns of Maskat and 
el-Matrah. These Christians were called Por- 
tuguese who had large territories in India, 
and at that time they were the most powerful 
of the Christian nations, all of whom were 
their confederates and allies. Every epoch 
has its empire and its heroes.” We have the 
detailed account of the taking of Maskat, even 
to the last tower, called Kasim, ‘‘ which was 
held by a famous Portuguese warrior named 
Cabreta, who sallied out against the Imam 
and his army whenever an opportunity offered.” 
He was at last killed with his followers, ‘ and 
so God rid the Musaimans of him and his 
polytheist companions.” Mr. Badger, when 
he visited Maskat in 1861 saw sume old 
Portuguese guns still mounted on two of the 
forts ; one of them bore the date 1625. 

There is an interesting account in p. 170 of 
an embassy from the Imam to Hyder Ali, to 
complain of some piracies which had deprived 
Maskat of its usual supplies of rice. The 
ambassadors were received at Mangalore, where 
Tippoo appears to have been acting for his 
father. The first treaty of the East India 
Company with the Imim of Maskat was dated 
August 12, 1798; the second was dated 
January 18, 1800, and signed by Sir John 
Malcolm. The first armed intervention of the 
English occurred in 1809, when an expedition 
was sent to the Persian Gulf to assist the 
Seyyid Sa’id in putting down some pirates 
who had plundered the coast of western India. 

There is an interesting Appendix on the 
tenets of the Ibadhiyah sect, and the book 
contains a great deal of scattéred information 
respecting the Wahhabis. In p. 252 there is 
a curious passage which represents the Wah- 
habis as claiming to possess certain portions of 
the original Kuran which were omitted by 
Othman, the third khalif, when he compiled 
the present recension. They are said to keep 
these sacred relics strictly secret and to 
communicate them only to select followers. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
For Very Life. By Hamilton Marshall. 2 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
Sister May. By the Author of ‘ Margaret’s 
Engagements.’ 3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
Lady Judith. By Justin M‘Carthy. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 
Fernyhurst Court. By the Author of ‘Stone 
Edge.’ (Strahan & Co.) 
‘For Very Lire’ reads very like a “common- 
place book,” though it is evidently not the 
work of a commonplace author. Mr. Marshall, 
who is somewhat unduly fond of scriptural 
illustration, may be likened to the man who 
brought out of his treasure-house things new 
and old. <A little more discrimination in the 
value of the facts with which his volumes 
abound, and a less obvious lapse into the 
mistake that a truism becomes an epigram as 
soon as it is tersely stated, would have made 
this a good book instead of a tolerable one, 
and would have reduced the two volumes of 





printed matter to one. We gratefully acknow- 
ledge that Mr. Marshall occasionally puts an 
old truth into an attractive garb, and sometimes 
introduces us to an epigrammatic thought, 
which affords much matter for reflection; but 
on the whole, the story, which is not unhappily 
imagined, loses much by the fatiguing repeti- 
tion of jerky commonplaces. Epigrams are 
seldom more than half-truths, at their best,— 
it is their very one-sidedness that gives them 
pungency; and in most cases apophthegms of 
Mr. Marshall’s sort are, to use the old saw of 
our childhood, “if new, not true; if true, not 
new.” “The truths that came to life in 
Homer’s time are alive to-day” is an instance 
of the last class; ‘‘ The love of twins is the 
selfishness of heaven” is an instance of the 
first. ‘Blue is a cold colour,’—‘ Human 
nature is only capable of a certain amount of 
feeling,” —-“ The simply pleasant would soon be 
the monotonous;”—‘ Problems there are which 
it is difficult to solve,”—are truisms, pure and 
simple. Add to this the growing vice of 
spinning out the volume by conversations at 
the rate of two words to a line, which cover 
many pages, and it will be seen that many 
deductions are to be made from what should 
have been an unqualified success, For besides 
the many glimpses of popular science with 
which we are favoured by Dr. Yates, the 
philosopher of the tale; besides an interesting 
chapter on peat-bogs, disyuisitions on inherited 
disease, echoes, craniology, and the “ political 
economy of friendship,” we have a good many 
real gems of knowledge of human nature amid 
the dust-heaps of verbiage in which they are 


involved. Very touching is the character of 


the great Yates himself, in spite of his habit 
of prosing,—the pathetic portrait of a man, 
whose warm affections have been nipped by 
disappointment, but whose heart is too large 
for cynicism, and impels him to take refuge 
in scientific discovery from spiritual problems, 
which he has no longer the energy to face. 
How imperfect his success is in the treacher- 
ous realms of “fact”; and how strongly 
the first love asserts itself in spite of the 
acquired enthusiasm, is told with very re- 
markable power. Other types described with 
equal sympathy are Musgrave, “ the man made 
for yesterday,” the poor, but honourable 
gentleman; the straight-laced Vicar, who re- 
gards religion as “‘a sort of beef-tea for the 
soul,” but whose good points are duly appre- 
ciated ; the pushing, prosperous Fenwick, who 
conceals so grim a skeleton of falsehood in the 
inmost chamber of his life; and even poor 
weak St. Aubin, whose misplaced love begins 
to elevate his very lymphatic nature, when our 
hopes of him are dashed by his ignoble death. 
This last instance brings us to the remark that 
Mr. Marshall's incidents are generally unworthy 
of his conceptions of character. Asprey’s self- 
sacrifice is much diminished in value by the 
petulance of his conduct in his flight, the 
murder of Mr. Fenwick is to the last degree 
improbable and stagey, and the death of the 
unhappy Marie is too painful to be artistic. 
As we have given some unfavourable instances 
of our author’s mannerism, we will conclude 
with a “notion” which seems to us approxi- 
mately true:—“ The question between idealists 
and materialists is, whether the lock made the 
key or the key the lock.” Let us add, that in 
quoting Latin to an illiterate generation, it is 
well to correct one’s proof-sheets: Mr. Mar- 
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shall cannot surely be responsible for “fzecundi 
calices quem non facere desertum” | 

‘Sister May’ could never have told her own 
story. The autobiographical form of narrative, 
always difficult to handle, is in this case 
singularly inappropriate. It is impossible to 
suppose that a woman whom we are called 
upon to regard as exceptional in her refinement 
of feeling, and the purity and intensity of her 
affections, could relate the painful growth of 
a coldness between herself and the lover for 
whom she had been waiting half a life-time, 
the miserable circumstances of his untimely 
death, and even her final interview with the 
dying man, in which she expresses, too late, 
her unavailing remorse for their estrangement. 
If we except this preliminary defect, and the 
minor one arising from the confusion of tenses 
which generally makes fictitious autobiography 
resemble an illiterate letter-writers efforts to 
express himself consistently in the third person, 
there is much that is commendable in this 
simple story. For ourselves, we sympathize 
more with May’s impulsive sensitiveness, which 
rejects after twelve years’ fidelity anything 
short of absolute devotion on the part of her 
lover, than with the deliberation of Mr. 
Thorold Challoner, who can argue so conclu- 
sively that she should content herself with 
a more moderate measure of regard, and be 
satisfied that he should only not confuse his 
flights of fancy in more attractive quarters 
with his due allegiance to the plighted engage- 
ment of his youth. This is no doubt the 
direction in which our author would turn our 
sympathies, and Sister May’s self-reproach 
and her exaggeration of her Thorold’s per- 
fections are not unskilfully employed to secure 
our adhesion to her side. At the same time 
we agree with her rough-spoken guardian 
angel, Miss Hogge, that poor May was an 
imprudent duenna, and far too single-hearted 
either to cope with the fickleness of man or to 
understand the workings of the more selfish, 
though innocent nature of her beautiful sister 
and rival; Miss Hogge herself, with her grim 
fun and pathetic antecedents, roughened but 
not soured by trials, and wearing next her 
heart something very like faith beneath an 
outer coat of scepticism, is a quaint conception, 
not without its parallels in real life, but 
belonging to a generation more marked in its 
traits than the present. The genus certainly 
survived some years ago in more than one old 
country town, and the specimen before us does 
much to enliven what, in spite of its melancholy 
conclusion, is a very readable story. é 

We do not know that the world is much 
the better for sensation novels, or would suffer 
much if no more of them were written. If, 
however, the world will take its intellectual 
drams in this form, it is as well that the 
stimulant should be of good quality, as well 
as of agreeable flavour ; and, in so far, we are 
thankful for such a book as ‘ Lady Judith.’ 
It certainly is sensational in the extreme; 
disappearances and re-appearances abound ; 
innocent people are suspected, and their inno- 
cence proved in unsuspected ways ; mysterious 
strangers are always turning up, and reminding 
the beholder of somebody else. We travel 
thousands of miles between one chapter and 
the next ; for Mr. M‘Carthy, with magic more 
potent than that of Horace’s playwright, thinks 
nothing of transporting us, in the turn of a 
page, from London to San Francisco. We are 





almost as much, indeed, in America as in 
England ; the author evidently, as the French 
say, “ knows himself there,’ and gives us the 
benefit of his acquaintance with American 
town and country, and the manners of both, in 
more than one well-sketched description or 
conversation. 

The book opens in such a manner as to 
make the reader expect that he is going to 
find a specimen of that political style of novel, 
which is not much in favour now-a-days; 
however, this is only for a few pages. ‘The 
real story begins with a quarrel and something 
like a “bear fight” in Westminster Hall, and 
the disappearance of the two quarrellers in the 
course of the next few days. Both the rising 
and the fallen M.P. are driven by stress of 
circumstances to fly from English “ society,” 
and to take refuge on the other side of the 
Atlantic. This is in 1851. The story resumes 
in 1867, after this quasi prologue, and every 
incident works more or less directly towards 
the culminating point, the meeting again of 
the two enemies, and the death of one by the 
hand of the other. Each, moreover, has, un- 
known to himself, a daughter living, and these 
daughters and their lovers supply the necessary 
sentimental element of the novel. Of course, 
the story is highly coloured, beyond the bounds 
of probability, and rather too full of exciting 
incidents; but, granting this, it is worked out 
with a good deal of skill, and there is no lack 
of ingenuity in the way in which the sequence of 
events is arranged. So much for the flavour 
of the stimulant, to recur to our former meta- 
phor ; as to the quality, we may safely say that 
the severest critic could find no fault whatever 
with the book on the score of propriety. It 
would be, perhaps, too much to say, as we 
were nearly doing, that you might read the 
whole book through without becoming aware 
of the existence of a seventh commandment ; 
but at least nobody breaks it. 

We have adhered to our usual rule in the 
case of novels which depend on incident and 
mystery rather than character for their interest, 
and given the very barest outline of the plot ; 
we should only spoil the pleasure of possible 
readers by doing more. ‘The book is of the 
kind which may very pleasantly be taken up 
for an hour or so after dinner in the smoking- 
room of a club, and will not give any offence 
by any bad taste or incorrect grammar. Mr. 
M‘Carthy has caught one Americanism ; we 
mean his use of “quite”; but, with this 
exception, both in language and construction, 
we would hold up his English for an example 
to the great majority of novelists. 

We are indebted to the author of ‘Stone 
Edge’ for another excellent story. It is of a 
strictly domestic order, tinged with that 
subdued colour which our best novelists affect ; 
but though we must acknowledge to much 
hankering after the romance of robuster days, 
it is not perhaps fair to object to a writer so 
accomplished that she does not rise above the 
taste of the masters of her time. As our 
poetasters have long confined themselves to 
Tennysonian blank verse, or raved in uncouth 
accents of their own, so those of our novelists, 
to use a strange misnomer, who do not pander 
to the more hardened appetites for sensation 
and snobbery, have learnt to vie with Mr. 
Trollope in accurate reproduction of the details 
of commonplace existence. As faith, according 
to some eminently well-informed authorities, 





has given place to the comparison and regis- 
tration of certain facts, so, in the field of 
fiction, the profound analysts of character, like 
a sceptical friend of ours (who thought he was 
saying a good thing), “decline to imagine 
anything.” But it will follow, from the adop- 
tion of the modern criterion of a novel, its 
success as a clinical lecture on psychology, 
that to reproduce with great accuracy a number 
of very ditferent actual characters is no mean 
mark of excellence. The present author is 
singularly successful in this respect. Female 
character in all its types is most truly and 
vividly exemplified. We cannot call to recol- 
lection a book in which women, as distin- 
guished from feminine lay figures, have played 
so distinguished and diversified a part. 
Heartily sympathizing with the legitimate 
aspirations of the sex, with healthy hopes for 
the future (based, as true hope must be, on 
the experience, not the rejection, of the past), 
—above all, not warped by impatience of tem- 
porary anomalies into exaggerated mis-state- 
ments of fact,—our author should win the 
gratitude of her sex for a series of charming 
portraits of what hundreds of English ladies 
are and may be. May Dimsdale stands out 
their queen by right divine. The story of her 
love, fairly and naturally won, not lavished 
on the least worthy object, after the indecent 
fashion of most heroines, reveals to us the 
character, nowhere formally described, of a 
pure, high-minded, warm-hearted, honest Eng- 
lish maiden. Nursed in the honourable home 
of an indulgent father, who is, by breeding, 
nature, and education, a gentleman, in the old 
sense of the word,—endowed with strong sense, 
with sufficient instruction to discipline the 
mind, not enough to “ brutalize the machine,” 
—with a true heart, engrossed at first with filial 
affection, then opening its riper blossom to 
a stronger but gradual love,—gentle without 
insipidity,—self-respecting without selfishness, 
—she is the pattern of what moderately favour- 
able circumstances still make of the majority 
of her countrywomen. Nor is the childish 
Milly, with all her shortcomings, a less attrac- 
tive portrait. She has that touch of spirit 
which real “child-wives” have, and which 
Dickens’s Dora wants. The great master, 
with all his breadth of sympathy, could never 
quite describe a lady. Other varieties,—the 
worldly mother, the Belgravian woman of 
fashion, the rural student of the Morning 
Post, the limp but loving girl, who leans for 
support upon a curate,—are described with 
kindliness and skill; and the male actors, 
though not one of them but the Squire is quite 
worthy of their gentler relatives, have all their 
places and functions in the tale. Not a few 
sound and honest observations on society, 
instinct with Liberal thought of the higher 
type, contribute to the value of a book which, 
on every ground, will well repay perusal. 








ALBANIAN POEMS. 

A Dora d’ Istria gli Albanesi. Canti pubblicati 
per cura di Demetrio Camarda. (Livorno, Fab- 
breschi.) 

Tis curious little volume of Albanian poems, of 

which only about two hundred copies have been 

printed, deserves attention, not only for the graceful 
manner in which the Albanians have chosen to 
show their gratitude to the distinguished authoress 
to whom the book is dedicated, but also for the infor- 
mation which it gives of the literature and language 
of the Albanians. The name of Scanderbeg seems 
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almost to have overshadowed the subsequent his- 
tory of Albania ; and since Byron, in his ‘Childe 


Harold,’ referred to Scanderbeg’s “ deeds of chival- | 


rous emprise,” few have ventured to bring Albania 
out of the cold shade of forgetfulness. To the 
Princess Elena Koltzoff-Massalsky, of the illus- 
trious family of the Ghikas, but better known 
under the nom de plume of Dora D’ Istria, under 
which she has gained so honourable a place in con- 
temporary literature, the Albanians owe a debt of 
gratitude for the manner in which she has treated 
of their history and their language. Amongst the 
more recent of her works should be mentioned 
those on ‘Albanian Nationality’ and ‘ Albanian 
Writers,’ both of which have been translated into 
Italian ; as well as other writings on similar sub- 
jects, such as ‘On Servian Nationality’ and ‘On 
Soremie Literature,’ and the numerous articles 
contributed to the Revue des Deux-Mondes, the 
Nuova Antologia, and the Rivista Europea, her 
latest work being ‘Il Mahabharata, il Re Nala 
e gli Studii Indiani in Italia,” which first appeared 
in the pages of the last-named Review. The 
influence of her writings has been described by 
Prof. Cecchetti in the ‘Bibliografia della Prin- 
cipessa Elena Ghika’ ; while her studies in Albanian 
history have been well supplemented by Signor 
Giuseppe Spata, in his new work on ‘The Ethno- 
logical Studies of Niccold Chetta in Macedonia 
and Albania.’ On turning to the poems, we find 
that the Albanians claim the Princess Dora D’Istria 
as of their race, although born in Wallachia, as in 
the lines of Mitkos’ Kange to Dora D’ Istria, 
Ti u-lindé ’nde Vlahjie 
Fysn’ e ké ’nde Shkjyperie ; 

and in several of the poems the appellation of 
“Star of Albania” is given to her. As the poems 
are written in different dialects of the Albanian 
language, the editor has added to each of them a 
number of excellent critical notes, which explain 
the different changes and their origin. The most 
spirited of the songs are those by Giuseppe Serembe, 
of S. Cosimo, near Cosenza, in Calabria ; by Fran- 
cesco Santori; by Demetrio Camarda, and by Giu- 
seppe Camarda, of Sicily, the latter giving in his 
‘Canzone’ a lively poetical summary of the his- 
tory of Albania: to all of them good Italian versions 
are appended for the benefit of those to whom the 
language of the Skipetars is a mystery. We doubt 
whether the Princess Dora D’ Istria is sufficiently 
Albanian to be brought forward as a witness against 
Lord Broughton’s testimony of the ugliness of 
Albanian women, or possibly she may be the ex- 
ception which proves the rule; and certainly an 
engraving of her portrait by Schiavoni, prefixed 
to M. Pommier’s account of her life and works, 
seems fully to entitle her to admiration on the 
mere score of personal charms. From the ‘Elenitza’ 
of E. Radulesco, which we quote for the convenience 
of our readers from the Italian version, we learn 
that— 


Di castagno 2 il suo bel crine, 
Vince il giglio in purita ; 
Luci azzurre e cilestine : 
Non I’ oblia chi vista I’ ha. 


Fior di perle nel suo riso 
Col granato insieme sta : 
Tutta é pace nel bel viso: 
Non I’ oblia chi vista l’ ha. 

The preface on Albanian writing is interesting 
as showing the difficulties which up to this time 
have attended the study of Albanian dialects ; the 
editor, too, puts forth a plan for securing uniformity 
in writing and printing the language. At least 
seven principal systems exist, which are the follow- 
ing: 1, in Roman characters; 2, in Greek; 3, 
Epiroto-Elbasanese ; 4, the same of Argirocastro ; 
5, Slavonian ; 6, Albanian proper, invented at 
Bucharest in 1844 by Naum Hartsi; 7, Turkish. 
The Greek and Latin methods are each of them 
subdivided into a number of branches, of which 
the editor enumerates fourteen different variations, 
and of which the following are the principal :—In 
the Latin system—J, the Calabro-Albanian of 
the poet Varibobba (Rome, 1762); 2, the Italo- 


Albanian of Sicily and Calabria, generally with 
some Greek letters as well; 3, the Alphabetum 
Physiologicum of Reinhold in the ‘ Noctes Pelas- 
gicee’ (Athens, 1855); 4, the method used by Prince 





L. L. Bonaparte in the version of St. Matthew into 
the Pianote dialect and into the dialect of Frascineto. 
Of the Greek system different branches are—1, the 
phonetic system employed in the version of the 
New Testament published under the direction of 
the Bishop of Eubcea (Corfu, 1827); 2, the system 
of Hahn, which improved the preceding; 3, the 
method suggested by E. Zappa in the Greek news- 
paper Elpis, of Athens, of November, 1860, to 
which may be added several other attempts tried 
in various Greek newspapers; 4, the system of 
Anastasius Kuluriotis (Athens, 1866), which uses 
the Greek letters reversed and in different posi- 
tions from the ordinary ones. It would be tedious 
to mention all the different systems used, and we 
have only space to mention that the editor, 
Demetrio Camarda, first proposed, in his ‘ Albanian 
Grammar, a simplification of Hahn’s system, and 
now his present plan, called ‘ Alfabeto Generale 
Albano-Epirotico,’ is set forth at length in the 
preface, and is the system used in the present 
volume of poems without exception. Without 
entering into the details of the scheme, it will be 
sufficient to say that it substitutes one simple 
method for all the various systems which have 
hitherto been employed; it will thus remove many 
of the obstacles which stood in the way of the 
literary and intellectual progress of the Albanians, 
will aid the spread of civilization in their country, 
and will become the easiest means of correspon- 
dence and union between the different provinces 
of Albania. 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

When Iwas a Little Girl: Stories for Children. 
By the Author of ‘St. Olaves.’ Illustrated by 
L. Frolich. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Little Pussy Willow. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
(Low & Co.) 

Stories for Darlings. By the Sun. (Murray.) 

The Magic Spectacles: a Fairy Story. By Chaun- 
cey Giles. (Edinburgh, Oliphant.) 

The Mine; or, Darkness and Light. By A. L. O. E. 
(Nelson & Son.) 

The Grey House on the Hill. 
Green. (Same publishers.) 


Tittle Black Cap, and other Stories. With Coloured 
Illustrations. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 

The Giant. By the Author of ‘A Fairy Tale for 
the Nineteenth Century.’ Edited by the Author 
of ‘Amy Herbert.’ (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue author of ‘St. Olaves’ has produced a book 
in which both the stories and the illustrations are 
pleasant. The stories read very like the genuine 
recollections of the real girlhood of a charming 
woman, for such a childhood could not help devel- 
oping into a graceful and excellent womanhood. 
Mr. Frolich has shown his usual grace and charm 
in the delineation of children. The stories are 
generally cheerful; but there is one which will 
bring tears into the eyes of all who read it. For 
simplicity and pathos, we have seldom read any- 
thing more touching than the death of little Callie; 
but the book ends cheerfully, and it will be plea- 
sant reading for grown-up people as well as for 
the children. 

Little Pussy Willow was a little American girl, 
who at her birth received the fairy gift of 
seeing the bright side of everything. Her father 
was a hard-working small farmer, who had enough 
to do “to make both ends meet.” Miss Emily 
Proudie was the daughter of a very rich merchant 
in New York, who had so much money he did not 
know what to do; and Miss Emily came in for the 
most wonderful wardrobe of costly baby-clothes 
that ever was seen, but she had no fairy god- 
mothers to give her the gift of cheerfulness and 
content; so whilst Little Pussy Willow grew up 
to be brighter and happier every day, and more 
and more useful to her father and mother and 
everybody about her, Miss Emily Proudie grew 
more discontented, useless, and more difficult to 
please every day, until she was nearly in a con- 
sumption from eating rich things and going out 
to balls and parties every night. An old doctor 


By the Hon. Mrs. 





orders her into the country, and she goes to 
stay at the farm-house of Little Pussy Willow’s 
father, and the good influence of Little Pussy 
brings about the most wonderful results. Little 
Pussy might have been a fairy godmother her- 
self. The story is pleasantly told, and the 
country life of an isolated country farm is well 
described ; but it is not one of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
best stories. 

‘Stories for Darlings’ are intended for very 
select darlings. The book is beautifully printed. 
The illustrations are very pretty ; and some of the 
stories will delight those who listen to them. “The 
Hartz King” is our own favourite. His juvenile 
party and all the wonders of his kingdom inside 
the Hartz Mountain are enough to turn the heads 
of all the children of our acquaintance! The stories 
do not seem to be all by one author, and their 
merit is unequal. 

We recommend all the little boys and girls, in 
town or country, to get a pair of “the Magic Spec- 
tacles”; and we can promise that, if they wilt 
carefully observe the Pedlar’s directions, the 
same remarkable results will follow as in the 
story. The book is very amusing, and the tale is 
cleverly told. We can recommend ‘The Magic 
Spectacles’ to the masters as well as to the scho- 
lars, for there are suggestions about the way to 
give an interest to lessons that seem very dry 
which are worthy of attention. 

A. L. O. E. writes books which generally contain 
more or less that is worth reading and remember- 
ing. There is an air of sentimentality which spoils 
her style; but she has the gift of putting a story 
together, and filling it in with dramatic incidents 
which are not remarkably probable, but which are 
interesting nevertheless. Three children—one of 
them a Jew—get into an old long-closed mine, seek- 
ing wonderful treasures, Of course, they are soon 
bewildered and lost, and are in imminent danger 
of being starved to death. All this is well and 
vigorously told. They employ the dark hours in 
theological discourse, and succeed in persuading 
the young Jew to be a Christian. They are dis- 
covered and rescued by a stranger; and the wind- 
ing up of the story is as romantic as any reader of 
novels could desire. We do not think that any 


Jew will ever change his creed on the strength of 


the arguments. 

The materials of Mrs. Green’s tale are very 
slight, and the incidents very commonplace—such 
as might happen in any country town,—but 
they are worked up with delicacy and skill inte 
a touching and charming story. The central figure 
is a little page, a doctor's boy, who falls under 
unjust suspicions, which, by a fatality of circum- 
stances, he cannot clear up. Miss Lily, the doctor’s 
daughter, is very attractive, in spite of the dreadful 
sin and deceit of which she is guilty; whilst her 
great rough schoolboy brother Tom is made abso- 
lutely fascinating by his honesty and affection. 
The characters are drawn to the life, and with 
little touches of humour which relieve what would 
otherwise be too painful a story. It is very prettily 
got up, and will make an excellent reward book. 

‘Little Black Cap, and the other stories bound 
up with it, are intended to illustrate some point of 
moral teaching. The stories are pleasing, but not 
particularly clever. 

Those who have laughed heartily over Uncle 
Peter’s fairy tale, and who remember the mistakes 
and confusion and scrapes of every kind in which 
the magic pills involved their victims, will be dis- 
appointed with ‘The Giant, which, although clever 
in some respects, is certainly as heavy as an ela- 
borate allegory usually contrives to be. There is, 
perhaps, more settled purpose in ‘The Giant,’ but 
it is very dull compared with ‘Uncle Peter.’ There 
is much that is grim in the present work, but 
nothing that is really humorous. ‘The Giant’ re- 
presents the triumph of machinery over labour. 
Willy Watkins, who searches for a gold-mine, 
represents, as we imagine, the capitalist who em- 
ploys labour ; the Wise Man stands, we suppose, 
for education and the rights of the labourer, by 
respecting which, can wealth alone be safe and 
have a blessing with it. The Ogress, the Ogre, 
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and the Witch represent the selfishness and the 
oppression of rich men, who try to get all the 
profits of labour by oppressing their workpeople 
and grinding down the poor. The result is shown 
in the terrible punishment that overtakes Master 
Willy Watkins, and the just retribution for all his 
cruelty and greediness. It proves to have been all 
a moral dream, and Master Willy, on awakening, 
determines to profit by the warning. This story 
of ‘The Giant’ is not pleasant to read. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Paris under the Commune. By J. Leighton, 
(Bradbury & Evans.) 

Svccn a narrative as Mr. Leighton’s would have 
been read with interest, had it appeared in the 
newspapers in last April and May ; but it is of too 
slight a character to be fitted for publication in its 
present form. Some of Mr. Leighton’s sketches 
have merit, but he might have spared us the repro- 
duction from the Graphic of woodcuts that are 
tolerably well known. 


Readable Reprints. Part I—Nash’s Lenten Stuff; 
or, the Praise of the Red Herring, 1595. Edited 
(in Modern Spelling) by Charles Hindley. (Reeves 
& Turner.) 

The Romance of Sir Bevis of Hamtoun. Newly 
done into English Prose from the Version in the 
Auchinieck MS., by Eustace H. Jones. (South- 
ampton, Gilbert.) 

So far as these books are signs of the Early 

English revival among students of our language 

and literature, we are glad of their appearance; but 

no one who had the least sense of the value of old 
spellings as a guide to the pronunciation of Shak- 
speare’s English, no one who had the slightest 
regard for the history of the changes that English 
was undergoing in the Elizabethan time, and has 
undergone since, would ever think of modernizing 

a tract like Nash’s, just as easy to read in its own 

spelling as in ours, and meant only fora small circle 

of readers, as the “ limited number” of the “ Lenten 

Stuff” to be printed shows. Mr. Arber’s admirable 

English Reprints have proved conclusively that 

there are a larger number of buyers of Elizabethan 

reprints, when sensibly edited, than Mr. Hindley 
appeals to. But then the condition of success is 
that the editor keeps his fingers off his text when 
it is right. This is evidently not Mr. Hindley’s 
canon; for when he meets with a perfectly correct 
sentence of Nash’s, he spoils it by two insertions 
in square brackets :—“ Let the can of strong ale, [be] 
your constable, with the toast, [for] his brown bill, 
and sugar and nutmegs his watchmen, stand in a 
readiness to entertain me every time I come by 
your lodging.” This is to “meddle and muddle,” 
not to edit texts. Mr. Hindley should buyan English 
grammar, and find out when one noun or noun- 
clause stands in apposition to another; then read 
Mr. A. J. Ellis’s ‘ Early-English Pronunciation, 
with especial reference to Shakspeare and Chaucer’; 
and lastly, give his reprints the spelling of their 
originals. Nash’s ‘Lenten Stuff’ is characteristic 
enough to be reprinted and edited by Mr. Arber. 
Mr. Eustace Hinton Jones’s attempt to tell in 
modern English, for the benefit of Southampton 
people, the famous romance of Sir Bevis of 

Hamtoun stands on a different footing to Mr. 

Hindley’s scheme, and is a perfectly legitimate 

enterprise. But before a man undertakes to trans- 

late Early English into modern, some slight know- 
ledge of our old words is requisite ; and this we 
cannot say that Mr. Jones possesses. He renders 
the original “ seluer wight,” “ braw siller,” paid for 

a horse, by “ his weight in silver,” and makes many 

other desperate guesses of the same kind. Mr. 

Jones has also a bad habit of enlarging his text. 

Take a sample :— 

“So me helpe God!” quoth Beues tho, 
“Hit were no meistri me to slo, 

For this is the ferthe day agon, 

Mete ne drinke ne bot I non ; 

Ac natheles, God it wot, 

Yif Ich alle nedes mot, 


Yit Ich wile asaie, 
A lite box the to paie.” 





This Mr. Jones renders by “’Twere no great vic- 
tory to slay an hungry man, that hath not taken 
meat nor drink four days, whose limbs are stiff and 
sore with five yeares fettering. Yet I fear not, for 
God shall be my shield and buckler round about.” 
As Mr. Jones says, his version is “done into 
English prose.” Our readers will agree with him. 


WE have on our table A Complete Course of 
Problems in Practical Plane Geometry, by J. W. 
Palliser (Simpkin),— Over the Ocean ; or, Sights and 
Scenes in Foreign Lands, by C. Guild (Low),— The 
Tourist’s Picturesque Guide to the Isle of Man 
(Graphotyping Company),— The Tourist’s Pic- 
turesque Guide to the Western Highlands, Conne- 
mara (Graphotyping Company),—The Tourist’s 
Picturesque Guide to Liverpool (Graphotyping 
Company),—and The Seat of the Soul Discovered, 
by J. Gillingham (Young). Among New Editions 
we have Westward by Rail, by W. F. Rae (Long- 
mans),— Harper’s Handbook for Travellers in 
Europe and the East, by W. P. Fetridge (Low),— 
The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 3 vols. 
(Cassell),— The Tourist's Picturesque Guide to Leeds 
(Graphotyping Company),— The Tourists Pic- 
turesque Guide to Edinburgh (Graphotyping Com- 
pany),—Farnorth, by T. Kennedy (Whittaker),— 
and Shirley Hall Asylum, by W. Gilbert (Strahan). 
Also the following Pamphlets: Jamaica and its 
Governor during the last Six Years, by a Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society (Stanford), —Land- 
lordism, by D. Syme (Triibner),— What are the 
Rights of Woman? by Beatrice (Vickers),—The 
Battle of Berlin, by M. R. M‘Cauley (Tinsley),— 
The Bible and the Prayer Book, by Rev. W.S. L. 
Szyrma (Redruth, Doidge),—and An Argument on 
the Lord’s Supper, by C. Hebert (Dalton & Lucy). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Bailey’s Defence of Holy Orders in the Church of England, 6/ 
Beke’s (C. T.) The Idol in Horeb, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 


Poetry. 
Aldine Poets, Vols. 25 & 26, ‘Dryden, Vols. 1 & 2,’ re-issue, 1/6 ea. 
Jackson's (G. F.) Resurgam, and other Verses, 3/ cl. 
Merrie Heart (The): Favourite NurseryRhymes, by M. E. G., 3/6 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Lady of the Lake, 18mo. 1/ swd. (Ross. ) 
History. 
Bayne’s (R.) Moor Park, with Biographical Sketch of its Prin- 
cipal Proprietors, illust. 10/6 cl. 
Philology. 


Abbott and Seeley’s English Lessons for English People, 4'6 
Coignou’s Public School edit. of the French Mastery Manual, 1/ 
Science. 

Leach’s (H.) Report on the Hygienic Condition of the Mer- 

cantile Navy, cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Life Beneath the Waves, illust. cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Maxwell’s (W. K.) Key to Irish Commissioners’ Treatise on 
Mensuration, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Morgan's (W.) Manual of Mining Tools, 12mo. 3/6 cl. ; Atlas, 6, 
Tegetmeier’s (W. B.) Homing or Carrier Pigeon, 12mo, 1/ bds. 


General Literature. 


Ainsworth’s (W. H). Lancashire Witches, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Chimney Corner, Vol. 1, folio, 5/ cl. 

Collins’s (W.) Annadale, cheap edit. 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Dickens's Oliver Twist, Household edit., 4to. 1/6 swd. 

Edinburgh University Calendar, 1871-2, 12mo. 2 6 cl. 

Friends and Acquaintances, by Author of ‘Episodes in an 
Obscure Life,’ 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31.6 cl. 

Heywood’s (J.) Manchester Reader, No. 5, 12mo. 1/2 cl. 

Jenkins’s (E.) The Colonies and Imperial Unity, 8vo. 1/ swd. 

Johnston's (R.) Guide for Candidates for the Excise, 12mo. 1/6 

Mellins’s The Nomads of the North, trans. by J. L. Hadwen, 10/6 

Reid’s (Capt. M.) Hunter’s Feast, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Reynolds’s (Miss) The Secret Revealed, 12mo. 36 cl. 
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A CAUTION TO GERMANS. 
The Priory, August 29, 1871. 

TuE Athenceum goes all over Germany, and is 
read by many of the persons interested in the 
following caution, which I should be obliged by 
your inserting in your columns. 

I have many friends and well-wishers in Germany, 
and some of these may be led by their feelings 
towards me to admit an impostor into their family 
circles, with consequences more or less oy cc 
There is at this time an Englishman in Germany 
who gives himself out as my nephew, and who, to 
my certain knowledge, has been received as such 
in Weimar. I hereby declare that I have only 
one nephew, and he has never been in Germany. 
Moreover, except him and my two sons, I have no 
male relation now living. 

GreorcE Henry Lewes. 





JOHN DONNE'S POEMS IN HOLLAND. 


Havine, in my article about Bacon (Atheneum, 
June 10, 1871), incidentally named Huygens as 
the translator of some of Donne’s poems, I received 
some letters from England, written by admirers of 
Donne, who were either collecting materials for an 
edition of Donne’s works, or actually editing them. 
Preferring to write one article to writing several 
long letters, I beg the Atheneum to insert this 
paper, the contents of which may interest other 
lovers of Donne and Curiosities of Literature. It 
seems to me that the information it contains is of 
some importance to English literature and to the 
bibliography of Donne’s works. At the same time, 
I assure my English correspondents that I shall be 
most happy to reply by letter to any questions this 
article may give rise to, and to assist them in 
investigations of a less prolific and general character. 

Mr. Payne Collier says, in his ‘ Poetical De- 
cameron,’ that great doubt hangs over the printing 
of Dr. Donne’s poems, and is at a loss to pronounce 
a full and decisive judgment on the bibliography 
of Donne’s poems. He quotes a letter from Dr. 
Donne to Sir H. G., dated “ Vigilia St’ Tho. 1614,” 
in which Dr. Donne mentions his resolution to 
print his poems, “not so much for public view, 
but at mine own cost a few copies,” which few 
copies, continues Mr. Payne Collier, if printed, in 
all probability are lost. It appears by the following 
letter, written by our poet and statesman, Con- 
stantin Huygens, to the “Dutch Tacitus,” P. C. 
Hooft, that they were really printed, and that our 
ambassador, Huygens, possessed one or more 
copies :— 

“Sir,—Many a time, I dare say, I have talked 
to you of my recollections of Dr. Donne, now Dean 
of St. Paul’s, London, and through that high place 
held in great esteem, the more so for his incompar- 
able wit and more incomparable pulpit eloquence. 
Formerly bred at court in the service of the great, 
rooted in the world, clever in matters of learning, 
celebrated for his poetry, more than any one. 
Rich fruits from these green branches have been 
mellowing in the keeping of lovers of his poetry, 
who now give them away as if rotten with age; I 
got them as medlars of the best sort, by dozens,* 
thanks to certain gentlemen and friends I have 
among that nation. Among us I could not pitch 
upon any one that better deserved to be made 
acquainted with those poems than you ; the poet’s 
thoughts and style being exactly like yours. ... 
I have ventured to translate these two samples. 
Please to consider them as shadows of beautiful 
bodies, produced (which is worse) by bad sunlight: 
for these feeble beams I shot through the density 
of a press of business; because of this, they 
shimmer like the leaves in my linden-lane, makin 
unsteady copies of powerful originals. Your soun 
judgment alone I invoke, and then I am sure you 
will judge well of them,—recognizing the lion by 
his claws.—Your devoted servant, C. HuyGEns. 

“The Hague, August 17, 1630.” 

This letter and the translations were sent 
through Hooft’s brother-in-law, Jaoust Baak, 
to whom Huygens wrote on the 17th of August, 
1630, “Not knowing a surer means of for- 
warding them than by your politeness, I shal} 
be obliged for the double reall «mga a 
and your forwarding them. If you will be excuse 
from the first, the other may be got rid of by means 
of a drop of sealing-wax.” The translations soon 
reached Hooft, for we read in a letter to Baak, of 
the 23rd of August, that “he had perused them 
with pleasure,” but had no time just then to answer 
Huygens’s letter. On the 24th, Huygens writes 
once more to Hooft, and sends him other trans- 
lations from the same poet: “A few days ago 
I sent you by a third person (Baak, as we 
have seen), some cuttings of fine English cloth ; 
since then some more clippings have fallen off,— 
unworthy shreds, I believe, which will give you 
a poor opinion of that rare weaver,” via, the 





“ Dutch, by halve vyfentwintighen; lit., ‘“‘by halves of 
twenty-five.” In Holland the custom prevails of selling fruit 
by numbers of thirteen and twenty-six, formerly thirteen and 
twenty-five. 
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original poet. At last, the historian found an 

opportunity for answering, and wrote, the 27th of 

August— 

“Aen den Heere Constantin Huighens, Ridder, 
Heer van Zuilichem, Secretaris des Prinssen 
van Oranjen. 

“Tam much beholden to you for the English 
fruit prepared by you with Dutch sugar; they made 
our tree- or rather earth-fruit blush, the garlands 
of my wife’s daughter—hung up as an ornament 
in this hall—fade, and they took away the relish 
from everything. My brother-in-law, Schuil, who 
‘was present just then, and who is an amateur, has 
sucked honey from them, and thought he liked it 
better than Rhenish, or any other juice that makes 
the mouth of an epicure water. The North pro- 
ducing delicacies of such relish and so much to our 
taste, Arabia and the Orient may keep theirs. The 
anind of that man seems to me contemporary with 
the Flood, and to have been infused by one of the 
sons of the other world. For such sublime inven- 
tions must have been gathered anywhere but on 
the globe, and more than masculine must be the 
power of breath and muscle that utters them.” 


Huygens did not lose his taste for Donne’s poetry» 
neither did his friends. It seems the translations 
alluded to in his letters of 1630 had been read by 
many of Hooft’s and Huygens’s friends, and that 
they even pressed for more. March 4, 1634, 
Huygens writes to Hooft :— 

“My already mouldy debt, about which Mrs. 
‘Crombalch* duns me, I acquit myself of by these 
papers ; the rough draughts were made last year, 
for the greater part born either in the field, on 
board ship, in a carriage, or on horseback. May 
this foreigner (viz., the foreign poetry of Donne), 
while wandering about Amsterdam, draw so much 
advantage from his Dutch costume as to make the 
acquaintance of Messrs. Reael, Barlaeus, Baek, 
Vondelen and others, and may he speed in his 
journey to Alkmaer. The tailor who fitted him 
out, though prodigal with another man’s leather, 
will feel most obliged for it.” 

As asample of Dutch euphuism at that time, the 
letter in which Hooft expresses his thanks and 
praise is very remarkable :— 

“When we, people of Amsterdam, see some 
one eat with a greedy appetite, we say that we 
grow hungry by looking at him. Thus I feel a 
great mind for flying when I behold that English 
bird of passage soaring so cleverly above the high- 
est clouds. But, though my feet grow nimble, my 
shoulders remain featherless. That poems, when 
translated, always lose part of the original costume, 
is obvious. But Iam sure these poems willingly 
gave their old costume for the new one you 
have dressed them in. In my opinion any light 
would blush beside such shadows ; they are high- 
born ladies, not deteriorated from their noble de- 
scent, and whose youthful blushes the mother would 
be unable to rival. When we are fatigued with 
kissing them, growing weary of it would be impos- 
sible ; it will be Tesselschade’s turn, though the 
separation shall sadly grieve me.” 

However, Tesselschade was not in a mood to 
enjoy the witticisms of John Donne, having lost 
in one week both her husband and a little daugh- 
ter, who died of the small-pox. It is remarkable to 
see in Hooft’s letterst about her losses how human 
sympathy and genuine piety seem entirely absent 
in the euphuistic style of the correspondence. No 
wonder that the poetry of Donne pleased a man 
whose head was always busy to the great detriment 
of his heart, who could write about the terrible 





* Better known in literature by her maiden name, Tessel- 
schade Visschars. She and her sister Anna were the glory of 
that literary circle known in Dutch literature as ‘‘ De Muicer- 
kring,” the literary circle of Muyden, the members, or rather 
friends often meeting at Hooft’'s Castle of Muyden. She was 
the daughter of our pithy poet, Roemer Visschars, well known 
to English admirers and collectors of emblemata. These two 
sisters were wonders of loveliness and learning ; they possessed 
all kinds of accomplishments, such as music, painting, engrav- 
ing (particularly emblemata), embroidery, and even swim- 
ming. Yet, according to the authority of all contemporaries, 
and as their own writings show, they had not the slightest tinge 
of Liue-stockingism. 

t We are indebted to Prof. van Vloten, the well-known 
Spinozist and historian, for a modern edition of Hooft’s letters, 
augmented with several hitherto unpublished documents. 





loss sustained by a dear friend : “You have pro- 
bably heard of the tragical calamity of our comical 
Tesselschade.” Yet some admirers of Hooft 
suppose that the heart of the “ Dutch Tacitus” was 
not so cold as his ghastly euphuisms. I have 
quoted Hooft somewhat largely, always translating 
literally, in order to show that the artificial and 
cold style which was, during a certain period, so 
much cherished by Lilly and the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth, finds a counterpart in some of our Dutch 
writers of that period. Hooft, in his epistolary 
style, and Huygens, in his poetry, were at the time 
the princes of euphuism in Holland. Holland, as 
well as England, was indebted to Italy for those 
concettt. Hooft had travelled in Italy; he 
finished his education there, and studied and 
imitated the Italian poets. Every moment we 
meet in his writings proofs of his great love for 
Italian Letters, and his consummate knowledge of 
the language. He and Huygens, who had also 
passed some time in Italy, composed pretty Italian 
poems. When Tesselschade had sustained the 
irreparable loss of husband and child, Hooft cheers 
her in a letter with a prospect of reading the Italian 
poet, Marino, together. The young widow actu- 
ally set about a translation of Tasso’s ‘ Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata, the MS. of which has unfor- 
tunately not come down to us, which was much 
praised by the best judges of that period. Yet it 
is not to be denied that Donne’s poems have had 
some influence on Huygens’s poetry, and that 
traces of that influence may be observed in the 
literature of the period. Huygens had stayed 
several months in England, and conversed with 
many men of learning and fashion before visiting 
Italy. Another name connected with Donne’s 
poems is that of the classical professor, Van Baerle, 
or Barlaeus. He wrote in his own fine Latin, his 
favourite language, a complimentary letter to Huy- 
gens :—“I am now entirely absorbed in your 
translations. I admire the composer, but not less 
the translator. I admit never to have read in 
erotic poetry anything that equals, or approaches, 
these poems in smartness and wit. And your 
translations look like originals. How superb and 
admirable is that poem, ‘ On a Flea,’—how charming 
and powerful!” It is certainly not a proof of the 
good taste of the Dutch literary men of that period, 
that they bestowed such unbounded praises on the 
cold, “metaphysical” poetry of Donne. Yet it seems 
that the taste for such poetry, as well as the art 
of composing it, is entirely a matter of constitution 
and character. 

Of the friends among whom Huygens’s trans- 
lations circulated there was one who greatly found 
fault with Constanter’s translating such poetry ; it 
was our truly great poet, Joost van den Vondel, or 
Vondelen. This prince of Dutch poets,—whose 
drama, ‘ Lucifer,’ bears great points of resemblance 
to Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ so much so that even 
the English poet and man of letters, Southey, has 
thought it probable that Milton was acquainted 
with the poem of the Dutchman, whose language 
Milton knew,—this sublime poet, Vondel, had 
but very little sympathy with poetry almost en- 
tirely made up of intellectual subtleties. He 
expressed in an ironical poem, ‘On the Profound 
Epigrams of the English Poet, John Donne, trans- 
lated by C. Huygens,’ * his opinion on the subject. 
He believes the poems of 

The British Don, 

That obscure sun, 

Not clear to every eye, 
only fit for “a linguistic Dutchman like Huygens,” 
who “relishes caviar and likes something peppery, 
that would make raw brains (common understand- 
ings) boil.” It may be that Hooft will account 
those poems “a sweet meat,” but they are not fit 
for Miss Tesselschade, unless she has them ex- 
plained to her, for these songs are sublimer than 
the “Canticle of Solomon, which is only clear to 
geniuses like Mr. Smout.”+ At last, changing his 
ironical tone, he frankly confesses that he could not 








* Op de Diepzinnige Puntdichten van den Engelschen Poéet, 
John Donne, vertaald door C. Huygens. 

+ This was a well-known theologian of the day, who had 
written some obscure poems on the Canticle of Solomon, 





enjoy those poems. “No, friends!” he says; “eat 
your fill, put vinegar and pepper to it, if you like, 
but such dainties I do not at all envy you.” 

Vondel composed this poem in 1634. It is very 
curious that the poems of John Donne met with 
the same fate in Holland as in England ; they first 
only circulated among the friends of the translator, 
until, in 1658, Huygens had them printed in an 
edition of his complete works, that bears the title 
of ‘Korenbloemen,’ 7.¢. Corn-flowers, or Blue- 
bottles. In the introduction, which precedes the 
translations, Huygens tells us that, “ when an illus- 
trious martyr (who afterwards put on the block 
his anointed head, that wore three crowns) heard 
that I ventured on translating his deep and witty 
Dr. Donne, he declared that he did not believe that 
any one could acquit himself well of such a task.” 
“Tf,” Huygens continues, “he had been acquainted 
with the riches of our tongue, he would not have 
judged so rashly. Yet the many incongruities, 
that are found in the English language, sometimes 
render the task difficult. If one could but get 
rid of such troublesome words as, Lestasis, 
atomi, influentie, legatum, alloy, &c., the rest 
would not be worth while to speak of. I consider 
it a great honour to have imitated such a man, and 
I shall feel delighted if I encourage by my bold 
example, other and better men to devote their 
pens to the translation of so many delicacies which 
T dare not touch for reverence and awe.” 

‘the poems that compose Huygens’s collection 
are these: 

1. De Vloy (the Flea).*— Marke but this Flea, 
and marke in this. 

2. De Verschyningh (The Apparition).— When by 
thy scorne, O murdresse, I am dead. 

3. Toovery door een schildery (Magic spell of 
a picture).—I fix mine eye on thine, and there. 

4. Den Hof te Twicknam (Twicknam Court).— 
Blasted with sighes, and surrounded with teares. 

5. Liedt (Song).—Go and catch a falling starre. 

6. De dry-dobbele geck (The Treble Fool).—I 
am two fooles, I know. 

7. Schreyens afscheit (Farewell Tears)—Let me 
powre forth. 

8. De Droom (The Dream).—Deare love, for 
nothing lesse then thee. 

9. De Verstellingh (The Wrong Place).— Marry, 
and love thy Flavia, for she. 

10. Aen syn Lief (To his Love). When my soule 
was in her owne body sheath’d. 

11. De Vervoeringh (Transport).—Where like a 
pillow on a bed. 

12. De Bloessem (The Blossom).— Little think’st 
thou, poore flower. 

13. Vrouwenstandvastigheit (Female Constancy). 
—Now thou hast loved me one whole day. 

14. Afscheit, met verbod van treuren (Vale- 
diction—Forbidden Mourning).—As vertuous men 
passe mildly away. 

15. De opgaende Son (The Rising Sun).—Busy 
old foole, unruly Sunne. 

16. Dageraet (Daybreak).—’t Is true, ’t is 
day ; what though it be? 

17, Godheit der Minne (The god of Love).— 
I long to talke with some old lovers Ghost. 

18. De Dood-gift (The Legacy).—When I dyed 
last, and, Deare, I dye. 

19. Goede Vry-dagh (Good Friday). 
soule be a spheare, and then in this. 

Huygens paid his first visit to England in 1618, 
when he accompanied the English ambassador, 
Carleton, a friend of his father’s. This was not an 
official tour, Huygens being then about twenty-two 
years old, and only having finished his studies 
at Leyden. Yet he had many opportunities 
for getting acquainted with the most civilized 
and learned men of the period. He stopped a 
few months in London at the house of Noél 
de Caron, Lord of Schoonewal, ambassador of 
the United Provinces. He visited Cambridge, 
Oxford, and the Bodleian Library, and made 
excursions to Woodstock and Windsor. He was 
presented to James the First, and became a 
favourite at Court. When an old man of eighty 





Let men’s 





* Each poem is headed with a Dutch title, and the first line 
of the English original, 
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years, one of his sweetest recollections was his 
having played the guitar before James the First. 
In some old MS. notes of Huygens we find : “ 2 Nov., 
1618, je reviens d’Ang., avecq les evesques.”* Huy- 
gens had been allowed, on his return to Holland, to 
accompany the English Divines, who were to be 
present at the Synod of Dort. From January, 1621, 
till 30th April, 1621, he was again in England, 
but on this occasion as Secretary to the Dutch 
Embassy to London. During this stay he got 
acquainted with Dr. Thorius and Cornelis Drebbel, 
and stopped some time at Oxford. There he tasted 
almost the delights of Paradise when poring over 
the treasures of the Bodleian Library. To his 
extreme regret politics deprived him too soon of 
his terrestrial paradise. In his ‘Otia’ we find a 
farewell poem, written in praise of Oxford : 
“ Academiz Oxoniensi perpetuum florere.” Many 
of his learned friends addressed, in their turn 
poems to Huygens; they were written in several 
languages, but too numerous, as Huygens declared, 
to be inserted in the edition of his own poems. 
It probably was during his third visit (December, 
1621) that Huygens first made the acquaintance of 
John Donne. At the house of Robert Killigrew 
he found a circle of friends, which may have re- 
minded him of the happy days spent at Hooft’s 
Castle of Muyden. Besides the musicians, Lanivius 
and Gauterius, and Sir Walter Raleigh’s widow, 
Huygens mentions Donne, the man whose works 
were to have so unfavourable an influence on his 
own writings. It is really a great pity, and a 
thing to be wondered at, that Huygens, who 
became thoroughly acquainted with the English 
language, did not fix his mind on something 
better than Donne’s elaborate exercises of the 
intellect and juggler’s performances. If he had 
given our dramatists, Vondel and Brederode, an 
opportunity of getting acquainted with Shakspeare 
and his dramatic contemporaries, what great bene- 
fits would he not have conferred on our Dutch 
literature! It seems that the acquaintance he 
contracted with Donne, during his residence in 
England, drew all his attention into one single 
channel, of very questionable excellence. The only 
signs of his having admired other English writings 
than Donne’s are, a translation of an Epitaph of 
Ben Jonson, the original of which I have not 
been able to find in the author’s works as edited 
by Gifford, and short epigrams of four, six, or 
eight lines, translated from the English prose. 
They seem to be taken from old English jest-books, 
and even the translator says that the orivinals were 
written in old English. A. C. Lorretr. 








Literary Gusstp. 

Mr. SwinBurNz is about to send to the press 
the “Prelude” to his unfinished poem, ‘Tristram 
and Iseult,’ itself a poem of considerable length 
and importance, being several hundred lines 
long. 

An elaborate Catalogue of the Rev. A. 
Dyce’s Library, bequeathed to the South 
Kensington Museum, is in the hands of the 
printers. 

A NEw edition of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
‘ Soldier’s Pocket-Book’ will embody all the 
new changes in Army Regulations, many of 
which have not as yet been announced to the 
forces. 

Mr. BrowNInG is at present in the High- 
lands of Scotland. 

A votume of ghostly stories and specula- 
tion, by Mr. R. Dale Owen, entitled ‘The 
Debatable Land between the Two Worlds,’ 
will be published immediately. 

A NEw collection of Essays and Lectures 
by Mr. R. W. Emerson is announced. 

THE Hunterian Club at Glasgow, founded 





* Mr. Jorissen, of Amsterdam, has lately published Vol. I. 
of some very interesting studies on Huygens. 





to reprint scarce old Scotch and English 
books, has received sufficient support to jus- 
tify it in commencing its publications. It 
will begin with one Scotch and one English 
author, and will issue first a part of the works 
of the Scotch poet, Alexander Craig, or Craigie, 
‘Scotobritaine,’ and then the first part of the 
much-wanted works of Samuel Rowland, the 
English satirist. The books will be in a handy 
post quarto, nearly matching the Spenser 
Society’s books, though on better paper. 


An English Quarterly is about to be pub- 
lished in Berlin, to be called the German 
Quarterly Magazine. It is proposed to trans- 
late those lectures by Virchow, Haeckel, 
Gneist, and other celebrities of Berlin, which 
have appeared and are in the course of pub- 
lication in a series edited by Virchow and 
Holtzendorff, on science, history, and art, 
which may be interesting to English readers. 
One half of them are on scientific subjects, 
treated in a popular style, the other half relate 
to history and art, and each quarterly part will 
contain essays only of a similar character. 


Mr. J. T. Fretps intends to publish in a 
collected form his reminiscences of Thackeray, 
Dickens, and other writers, which have in part 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine. 

Mr. W. C. Bryant's translation of the 
‘Odyssey’ will, it is announced, be published 
shortly. 

THE late Mr. George Ticknor left a revised 
copy of his ‘ History of Spanish Literature,’ 
which has been sent to press, and will appear 
in three volumes. 

A NEw definition of the word “ civilization” 
reaches us from Japan. Lately, a Japanese 
visitor to the English Club was induced to 
take some champagne, and on putting away 
his third tumbler exclaimed with great fervour, 
“T like civilization! I like civilization !!” 

Herr MAx von SCHEAEGEL, the novelist 
wko, in 1870, acted as war correspondent with 
the German Army in France, was taken 
prisoner and shut up in the fortress of Bitsch. 
His reminiscences of captivity are contained 
ina work entitled ‘ Gefangen und belagert,’ and 
form the twelfth volume of the ‘ Unterhaltungs- 
bibliothek fiir Schule und Haus.’ 


In a work, of about three hundred pages, 
entitled, ‘ Vingt Conférences sur la Tactique,’ 
written by a Captain of Chasseurs-d-pied, M. 
A. Blanc, the author comments on the blunders 
in the tactics of the French armies, and urges 
the adoption of proper studies to remedy the 
mistakes of the late campaigns. 

Amonest new Italian periodical publica- 
tions, the Rivista Europea notices the fort- 
nightly review, published in Ancona, entitled 
Rivista Marchigiana di Scienza, Lettere, Arti, 
e Industrie, and a new Rivista Filologico- 
Letteraria, published in Verona, the first 
number of which contains able articles by 
well-known writers, amongst whom Signor F. 
Corazzini, Prof. Giuseppe Pitré, Signor Adolfo 
Gemma, Signor Alessandro da Colle, and 
Signor B. Zandonella, give proof of the 
excellent aims of the review. 

Sicnor Francesco Macoiore-Perni has 
published an interesting essay on the late 
eminent Prof. Emerico Amari, entitled ‘ Di 
Emerico Amari e le sue opere.’ A remarkable 
feature of this essay is the list of unpublished 
MSS. left by Prof. Amari, which are written 





on so many different subjects, as to show an 
extraordinary versatility and range of talent, 
little suspected even by those who knew him 
well, 

Messrs. Oscoop & Co., of Boston, U.S., 
promise ‘A Dictionary of American Biography,’ 
by Mr. F. 8. Drake. 

From a return of the statistics of public 
libraries in Italy for 1870, presented to the 
Minister of Public Institution, it appears that 
Italy possesses 28 of these institutions, which 
were resorted to last year by 723,359 readers. 
Naples, the most populous of Italian cities, 
with five public libraries, has also the largest 
number of readers, being 192,992. Turin, 
with one public library, has 115,000 readers ; 
Florence, with three, 92,000. The library 
most frequented in proportion to the popu- 
lation was that of Catania, with 18,641 
readers. Nine only of the libraries are open 
in the evening ; the number of visits made at 
that time was 104,000. Works in general 
literature and philology were most largely in 
request; after these, treatises on jurisprudence 
and legislation ; and in the third place, works 
on physical science. The proportion of novels 
issued was very small, which may perhaps 
be owing to works of this description being 
but sparingly admitted into the libraries. 
The total number of works added to all these 
institutions during the year was 11,706. 
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Physiological Essays. By Robert Bird, M.D. 


(Triibner & Co.) 

Dr. Birp publishes four essays, entitled 
‘ Drink-Craving,’ ‘ Differences in Men,’ ‘ Idio- 
syncrasy,’ and ‘ The Origin of Disease.’ 

Drink-craving is treated as the morbid 
development of an appetite for stimulants 
of some kind, which is natural, and has been 
natural, to all men in all ages; and the various 
conditions which lead to the unnatural growth 
of this appetite are pointed out. That a lack 
of self-restraint is the primary fault of the 
drunkard, seems a point hardly worth insisting 
on; but it is curiously shown by the different 
proportion of the numbers of drunkards among 
men of different occupations, and thus with 
different external aids to self-restraint from 
their circumstances: thus, Dr. Bird tells us 
that among domestic servants in London there 
is only one in 585-9 a drunkard—a temperance, 
he remarks, above the temperance of clergymen. 
We may add, that the servant’s natural powers. 
of self-restraint are strongly fortified by his 
sense of self-interest, since he well knows that 
the first discovery of his intoxication will 
probably be followed by his dismissal. On 
the other hand, the most drunken classes are 
shown to be those to whom indulgence seems 
to be attended with the least cost; such are 
publicans and commercial travellers. 

Dr. Bird appears to have a strong belief in 
the hereditary transmission of the tendency to 
intemperance, and, to account for the not un- 
frequent instances of temperate parents having 
one intemperate child, says, that “this may 
result from one or both of the parents being in 
a highly convivial humour, and temporarily 
disposed to indulge in alcoholic stimulants 
when the child is begotten and conceived.” 
The paper concludes with a scheme for a 
reformatory for soldiers convicted of habitual 
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drunkenness extending over eight years. We 
doubt whether the chance of the reform of 
a soldier after eight years of habitual drunken- 
ness would be found to be worth the cost. 

The second essay, on the ‘Differences in 
Men,’ is a digest of the arguments to be found 
in bouks on physiology and biology, to show 
that the mental and moral characteristics of 
mankind are closely connected with and de- 
pendent on the physical constitution of the 
body, and the influence upon it of its envi- 
ronments. We find nothing original here, 
except some observations as to the differences 
between Europeans and Bengalees in the 
specific gravity and temperature of the body, 
and the constitution of the blood. We are not 
told how the determination of specific gravities 
was made, or what means were adopted to 
insure accuracy, and nothing is said as to the 
estimate for the quantity of air in the lungs 
and intestines; these experiments, therefore, 
taken alone, do not at all prove, as the author 
appears to think they do, that the mean 
specific gravity of the solids of the European 
is greater than that of the Bengalee. It may 
be noticed that in the two cases of Europeans 
whose specific gravity is made out to be lower 
than that of water, the temperature of the air 
was six degrees higher than that of the water, 
in all the other cases it was the same; and yet 
we are not told whether this difference of 
temperature was observed to cause a deep 
inspiration just before complete immersion. 

The observations of temperature would have 
been more satisfactory if a larger number had 
been taken, and the age of each case had been 
recorded. It would be desirable to compare 
the analysis of the blood of Bengalese, not only 
with the analysis of that of Europeans given 
by Becquerel and Rodier, but also with that 
of Europeans resident in Bengal. Dr. Bird 
does not seem to be quite confident in his 
determination of the quantity of serum in 
his analyses; can he assure us that we may 
accept his determination of the other consti- 
tuents with complete confidence ? 

The author is sanguine in his anticipations 
ef our future knowledge of the connexion 
between mind and matter when he says, that 
“the time is not yet, but I believe it to be 
approaching, when, with visible and tangible 
apparatus, we shall be able to gauge man with 
as much ease as we now gauge planets, and to 
predict his behaviour with as much certainty 
as we now foretell the advent of eclipses and 
the movement of the planets.” 

The paper entitled ‘Idiosyncrasy’ is de- 
scribed as a continuation of the previous one. 
It contains instances of peculiarities of idio- 
syncrasy, many of which are well known, and 
quoted from medical works that are easily 
accessible. The rest of the paper consists 
chiefly of disconnected and confused state- 
ments as to various scientific observations and 
facts. As an example of Dr. Bird’s confusion 
of thought and statement, let us quote the 
following : “A certain breed of short-legged 
sheep, Darwin tells us, was got in England 
by selecting two monstrously short-legged 
members of a long-legged breed, and breeding 
from these. Now, the causes which mon- 


strously produced these short legs represent 
in the parallel the epidemic causes of disease, 
and the short-legged progeny of these repre- 
sent in the same those cases, say of small-pox, 
propagated by touch.” 





The fourth paper is, according to the 
author, on the promulgation of a theory 
of the Origin of Disease, which may be 
named the heat or force theory, in contra- 
distinction to that which is known as the 
poison theory. Dr. Bird starts with the men- 
tion of certain drugs, which, as we should put 
it, have been used beneficially in the treatment 
of fevers, but which, as he puts it, will be 
found equal to reducing the heat of the body 
to the healthy standard. If by this he means 
that their exhibition is universally followed by 
any immediate or even remote lowering of the 
temperature of the patient to the normal 
standard, and that they have some specific 
action leading to this, we should be glad to 
have had exact details of his observations. 

The assumption of the fact, however, does 
not surprise us more than the conclusion drawn 
from it, namely, that substances which are 
powerful to absorb radiant heat in shut cham- 
bers are also powerful to absorb radiant heat 
among the tissues of the body. Why the 
absorption of radiant heat among the tissues 
of the body, whatever that may mean, should 
imply the reduction of the temperature to its 
natural standard, we are not told; nor are 
we favoured with any comparison between the 
very simple, although delicate, experiment of 
observing the effect of certain substances in 
the gaseous form on radiant heat and the very 
complex one of observing the effect of the same 
substances in solution when admitted into the 
stomach. 

The author informs us, that the heat radi- 
ated by the skin is different from the heat 
radiated by the mucous lining of the intestinal 
canal, and is controlled by ammonia; while 
the heat radiated by the mucous tissue of the 
intestinal canal, being different from that 
radiated by the skin, is controlled by sulphur- 
ous acid. Now, the only differences in radiant 
heat hitherto observable are differences of its 
refrangibility and of its state of polarization. 
If Dr. Bird means that either the refrangibility 
or the state of polarization of the heat radiated 
by the skin is different from that radiated by 
the intestinal canal, why does he not say so? 
As it is, he leaves it to be supposed either that 
he does not know what he means, or that he 
means nothing at all; and in either case it 
would have been prudent to have said 
nothing. 

As an example of Dr. Bird’s readiness to 
pounce upon any two properties, or supposed 
properties, of the same substance, and to con- 
nect them together as cause and effect,—or, 
if it suit him better, as effect and cause,—we 
cannot do better than select the following :— 

“Quinine can render the chemical rays of the 
spectrum luminous; and because it can do this, it 
is able also to prevent the return of fever, while 
sulphurous acid subdues fever because it is a power- 
ful absorber of radiant heat.” 

Dr. Bird’s comments on actual facts are 
frequently not more happy than his theories 
drawn from assumed facts, being generally 
either wrong or incomprehensible. Of a case 
of ophthalmia which always yielded when blue 
spectacles were worn, he says it appeared to 
be produced by the blue and chemical rays of 
the solar beam, and not by the red, yellow, 
and heat rays, the former rays being transmitted 
freely to the eye through the blue glass, and 
the latter more or less absorbed. We need 
not say that here he is wrong. His explanation 





of the fact that in dry air a higher temperature 
can be borne than in moist air is as follows :— 

“Dry air is able to absorb much less of radiant 
heat than moist air is, and consequently a moist 
atmosphere brings into close contact with our 
tissues a much larger amount (in a concentrated 
form) of the forces which move them to health or 
disease than dry air can.” 

Here he is incomprehensible. The highest 
praise that we can accord to this book is, that 
of the four essays, the first two are fairly 
average papers for a local medical society. 








The Transformations of Insects. By P. Martin 
Duncan. (Cassell & Co.) 


THE study of insects is one which has long 
been deservedly popular, for there is no branch 
of natural history which presents so many 
attractions in beauty of form and colour, in 
strangeness of history and habit, and in over- 
whelming abundance of material. The classical 
work of Kirby and Spence has made the public 
in this country acquainted with a great deal of 
the marvellous exhibition of what is commonly 
called instinct in these animals; but since the 
date of that publication much has been added 
to our knowledge on this subject, and the very 
strange changes of form which various insects 
undergo in their growth from the egg to the 
adult form have been much more widely in- 
vestigated. Moreover, through the labours of 
Mr. Alfred Wallace and Mr. Bates, the protec- 
tive resemblances of insects,—their mimicry 
of leaves, stones, &c., so as to cause them to 
become inconspicuous, or of other insects, so as 
to cause their true nature to be overlooked by 
their natural enemies,—have been prominently 
brought into notice and studied in especial 
connexion with the Darwinian theory. So 
many new lights have been shed upon the 
natural history of this great and varied group 
of animals that it was quite time for our lovers 
of entomology—not the mere collectors and 
transfixers of flies and beetles, but those who 
feel pleasure in watching the ways of life,—to 
be provided with a new and _ trustworthy 
account of insect life. Dr. Duncan has well 
supplied this want, in adapting for English 
readers a beautifully illustrated work by M. 
Emile Blanchard,— ‘ Metamorphoses, Mceurs 
et Instincts des Insectes.’ Dr. Duncan has not 
contented himself with a mere translation, but 
has omitted much in M. Blanchard’s work 
and introduced additional matter of great 
interest from the works of Messrs. Newport, 
Darwin, Fritz Miiller, and Spence Bate, 
Sir J. Lubbock, and others. The book, 
as it now stands, gives a very good account 
of the changes of form in development and 
the habits not only of the various orders of 
insects proper, but of the allied centipedes, 
spiders, and lobsters, whose metamorphoses,— 
as astonishing as they are beautiful,—help us 
to understand those of the former group, when 
carefully studied. It is by the aid of Mr. Darwin’s 
theory of the origin of species by descent, and 
the laws of Heredity and Adaptation, that 
naturalists are just now beginning to explain 
how these diverse yet uniform modes of deve- 
lopment have come about. It is no disparage- 
ment to Dr. Duncan to say that the figures are 
the best part of his book, for they are really 
charming specimens of French art. There are 
above forty full-page plates, each a picture 
representing some insect in his native haunts, 
building a vast nest, or boring into a tree, 
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or mining in the earth beneath, or buzzing 
through the heaven above ; besides these, there 
are innumerable woodcuts. It would be im- 
possible in such a book to describe and figure 
all the more interesting insects, so vast is their 
number; but here we have a fair proportion 
of them. The only fault which we feel disposed 
to point out is the absence of an index. French 
books, of course, never have an index; but 
Dr. Duncan professes to have adapted this 
volume for English readers, and he should have 
given an index. In the absence of this, it is 
difficult to turn to the passage referring to 
a given genus, or to know if such a genus is 
alluded to at all. 

Very prettily got up and printed as this 
work is, it will make an admirable gift-book 
for old or young naturalists. One word as to 
the translator or adapter. He is an accom- 
plished geologist, chiefly known for his studies 
on fossil corals, in which department he is our 
best English authority. He is also an able 
medical writer on the treatment of the insane 
and idiots, and is practically acquainted with 
the structures of both plants and animals, 
through long-continued and well-known re- 
searches on these matters with the microscope. 








Domestic Botany : an Exposition of the Struc- 
ture and Classification of Plants, and of their 
uses for Food, Clothing, Medicine, and Manu- 
facturing Purposes. By John Smith. 
(Reeve & Co.) 


GARDENERS and _ botanists are not likely soon 
to forget the services rendered to science by 
the “ ex-Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew.” As lieutenant to the late Sir William 
Hooker, and chief of the more purely practical 
departments at Kew, Mr. Smith is entitled to 
no small share of the honour and credit due to 
those who have made Kew what it nowis. As a 
man of science, the ex-Curator is favourably 
known by his many publications on ferns, as 
well as by his discovery of the circumstance, 
not yet explained, that one particular plant, 
the Ccleboyne, is able to produce fertile 
seeds with no apparent contact of pollen ; in- 
deed, the pollen-bearing plant is not in the 
country. On the establishment of the Kew 
Museum,—a collection which has now attained 
such great dimensions, —Mr. Alexander Smith, 
the son of the author of the present volume, 
was appointed its first Curator, and speedily 
employed himself in collecting material for 
a Treatise on Economic Botany. Unfortu- 
nately, before he could realize his idea, he 
succumbed to a lingering illness, and left his 
manuscripts in an incomplete and imperfectly- 
arranged condition. We infer, from some 
statements in the Preface to the volume now 
before us, that Mr. Smith has made some use 
of his son’s manuscripts, though probably less 
than he would have done had he not been 
compelled by failing eyesight to trust to others 
rather than to himself. We have entered into 
these personal details in order to afford some 
explanation—would we could honestly say ex- 
tenuation—of the imperfections and faults of 
the work before us. 

It would be most unfortunate if the reputa- 
tion of the Smiths, father and son, were con- 
sidered to be dependent on the crude and 
ill-revised treatise whose title stands at the 
head of the present notice. The first part is 
devoted to the description of the form and 








arrangement of the several organs of plants, and 
is not only unnecessary, seeing how many good 
treatises on this branch of the subject already 
exist, but is worse than useless, from the great 
number of inaccuracies and downright blun- 
ders that it contains. 

The second part comprises a popular 
account of most of the natural orders of 
plants, arranged according to the system 
promulgated by Dr. Lindley in the ‘Vege- 
table Kingdom,’ but one which has not 
been generally adopted by naturalists. After 
a short and sometimes incorrect description of 
the structural peculiarities of the several fami- 
lies, mention is made of such of their members 
as are most important from an economical 
point of view. Had this portion of the volume 
been well drawn up, it would have done much 
to atone for the shortcomings of the preceding 
section. As it is, it falls far below Dr. Lindley’s 
‘Vegetable Kingdom’ in the extent of its 
information, though the last edition of that 
work was published more than ten years since. 
It is only right, however, to say that much 
curious information, of a kind that one might 
expect from a veteran like the author, and 
which, indeed, could hardly be obtained from 
any other source, is scattered throughout the 
pages of ‘ Domestic Botany,’ while evident care 
has been exercised in adding particulars relating 
to recent introductions, such as the edible nut 
of Australia ( Macadamia ternifolia ), the Cala- 
bar bean, the Pleroma macranthum, the curious 
Monizzia edulis, &c. 

It is with pain and disappointment that we 
have felt ourselves constrained to speak in what 
may be thought harsh terms of the present 
volume,—pain, because we know how very 
much better a book might have been given to 
us had the son been spared to complete the 
work he commenced, or had the father’s infir- 
mities not precluded the necessary revisions, 
—disappointment, because a thoroughly good 
book on economic botany is a great desideratum. 

Had it not been for the unfortunate circum- 
stances already alluded to, no two persons would 
have been so eminently fitted as the ex-Curator 
and his son to supply this want. As it is, we 
must wait and hope that ere longa really good 
and serviceable treatise on botany in its relations 
to the needs and comforts of every-day life will 
be forthcoming. 








Light Science for Leisure Hours. By R. A. Proctor. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Tuis volume contains a number of various articles, 
originally published in the Daily News, Chambers’s 
Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, and other peri- 
odicals of alike nature. The subjects treated of 
are very various, all more or less partaking of 
the character assigned to them in the title of the 
volume, ‘Light Science. The articles are of 
unequal merit, in most instances hardly deserving 
this republication, being very “light science” 
indeed, and in a few instances well deserving re- 
publication. The book is considerably more of a 
dilettantt character than Mr. Proctor’s other works; 
but, like all that he has written, is calculated to 
instruct as well as to interest the reader. All 
the articles are very readable. In the Preface 
Mr. Proctor says :—“In preparing these essays 
my chief object has been to present scientific 
truths in a light and readable form—clearly and 
simply, but with an exact adherence to the facts 
as 1 see them. I have followed—here and always 
—the rule of trying to explain my meaning pre- 
cisely as I should wish others to explain to myself 
matters with which I was unfamiliar. Hence, I 
have avoided that excessive simplicity which 





some seem to consider absolutely essential in 
scientific essays intended for general perusal, and 
which is often even more perplexing than a too tech- 
nical style. The chief rule I have followed in order 
to make my descriptions clear, has been to endeavour 
to make each sentence bear one meaning, and one 
only. Speaking as a reader, and especially as a 
reader of scientific books, I venture to express an 
earnest wish that this simple rule were never in- 
fringed, even to meet the requirements of style.” 
The words here quoted form a very just criticism 
on the book, throughout which Mr. Proctor has 
very laudably adhered to the excellent rules here 
laid down. The essays are so numerous that it is 
hardly possible to criticize them in detail. There 
is perhaps no popular scientific writer on whose 
general accuracy so much reliance may be placed 
as Mr. Proctor, he will therefore the more readily 
excuse us if we point out an error into which he 
has fallen in an interesting essay, entitled, ‘Our 
Chief Timepiece Losing Time.’ He there assumes 
that the length of a yard is defined by means of the 
seconds pendulum. This is a very widely spread 
error, and indeed it is only because it is so widely 
spread that we take occasion to notice it here. 
“A yard” was certainly once defined as bearing a 
certain relation to the seconds pendulum, but it is 
now defined as the distance between two marks 
made in a certain bar of bell-metal, when that bar 
is at a certain temperature. “ Fancy ” definitions, 
as we may call them, of the standard of length 
have generally been obliged to give way eventually 
to this direct definition. The article entitled 
‘Venus on the Sun’s Face’ is full of interest 
and instruction. Mr. Proctor has evidently given 
considerable attention to this subject. We hope 
that this article may prompt some who read it to 
read also the excellent discussion of this question 
contained in Mr. Proctor’s last work, on ‘The 
Sun.’ 


Discourses on Practical Physic. By B. W. Richard- 
son, M.D. (Churchill.) 

ANOTHER volume from the prolific pen of Dr. 
Richardson, containing essays on Physical Dis- 
ease from Mental Strain, on Research in Medicine, 
and on Intermittent Pulse and Palpitations. All 
are interesting, though perhaps hardly practical. 
In the second essay, the author declares that it is 
an accepted dogma that medical science and art are 
only to be advanced by practice,—which dogma he 
entirely repudiates, and substitutes for it an ex- 
pression of opinion that “the simple relations of 
force to matter being understood, all that requires 
to be known by the physician in every department 
would proceed as light proceeds from the sun ; and 
that in medicine we must move from the primary 
facts of life to the whole manifestation.” Unfortu- 
nately, he cannot tell us in what way these primary 
facts are directly open to our observation. The 
third essay represents two different stages in the 
author's opinions : the statement that he has never 
known a case of intermittent pulse which was not 
sequential to some anxiety, shock, fear, sorrow, or 
their similars, is allowed to stand unaltered, although 
the major part of the essay is devoted to propound- 
ing an opposite view. Even in that part of the 
essay which gives the first stage of opinion, an in- 
stance is quoted of intermittent pulse in an infant 
on the day of its birth, from which it would ap- 
pear that Dr. Richardson credits the said infant 
with a tolerably distinct appreciation of the crisis 
through which he had just passed. 


The Forces of the Universe. By George Berwick, 
M.D. (Longmans & Co.) 
Puysicists may now be said to exhibit unanimity 
of belief in the doctrine of the correlation of physi- 
cal forces, and of the absence of antagonism between 
the laws regulating living and dead matter. Dr. 
Berwick avows his belief in this correlation ; but 
the position maintained in his arguments is rather 
that all physical energies are mere phases of elec- 
tricity—the one fundamental force of the universe 
—than that they are, in the received sense, cor- 
related. He thus frequently commits the error of 
enunciating one proposition, and proving, or trying 
to prove, another. We cannot think that the views 
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propounded concerning “the forces of the universe” 
are so startlingly novel as the author thinks them. 
Commencing with the con-ideration of gravitation, 
“a polar force identical with electrical attraction 
and repulsion,” Dr. Berwick proceeds to give 
familiar examples of correlation; but we really do 
not’ see that he breaks much fresh ground. The 
selection and arrangement of these examples is 
commendable: we wish we could in all cases say 
the same of the construction of the sentences in 
which they are detailed. Periodically Dr. Berwick’s 
words seem to break from control, and arrange 
themselves according to laws between which and 
the ordinary rules of English syntax the relations 
are not immediately apparent. We also think it 
would have been better if the author had clearly 
defined “fire”; for, taking the word in its ordinary 
sense, such an expression as “ mass of molten fire” 
is simply meaningless; fire is nothing material 
that can be fused. In several passages this term 
“fire” is employed with like mystery. The con- 
cluding part—of ‘ Electricity in its Relations with 
Vitality and Disease’—has been compiled with 
greater care, and contains much that will repay 
yerusal concerning this deeply interesting subject. 
Dr. Berwick discusses the relation of physical forces 
to vital action in the case of contagious diseases, 
especially the foot-and-mouth disease and cholera. 
He maintains that these are greatly affected by 
electrical influences, and that “revolutionary move- 
ments, religious revivals, insane wars, and sudden 
seizures of enthusiasm in communities of men and 
nations, would appear to originate from similar 
causes.” 


Power in Motion. By James Armour, C.E. 
(Lockwood & Co.) 

ALTHOUGH it is stated in the Preface that the aim 
of this book is to explain the essential principles of 
the subject, yet we have searched in vain to find 
the principle of the parallelogram of forces distinctly 
presented in any part of the volume. No proper 
idea can be formed of power in motion, or power 
in any other state, without a clear conception of the 
idea involved in this principle. The book is intended 
for practical men engaged in engineering works ; 
but we imagine that the mental labour involved in 
mastering its elementary treatment of the problems 
it deals with, would be more usefully spent in ac- 
quiring a distinct conception of the elements of 
Mechanics from a less comprehensive treatise. 


Switches and Crossings. By William Donaldson, 
M.A. (Spon.) 

THE last two chapters in this book consist of a 
recapitulation of certain formule deduced in the 
preceding chapters, and remarks on their practical 
use. These formule consist of expressions for. the 
lengths of switches, angles of crossings, &c., for 
various cases of single-gauge and double-gauge 
railroads. The last two chapters contain results 
which may save practical men some trouble and 
chance of error in their calculations, especially 
when the pocket-book of tables promised by the 
author is issued, but it is difficult to see why the 
previous chapters should have been introduced. 
All the formule used are deduced almost imme- 
diately from precisely the same geometrical pro- 
positions ; and as there is absolutely no theoretical 
difficulty in the matter, the book would have been 
as useful if, by their omission, it had been reduced 
to about half its present size. It would have been 
amply sufficient to have retained the proof of one 
of the formulz as a specimen. 


The Life of John Heysham, M.D., and his Corre- 
spondence with Mr. Joshua Milne relative to the 
Carlisle Bills of Mortality. Edited by Henry 
Lonsdale, M.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tuis is a book fitted to interest actuaries, and all 

who know the practical value of the serviceable 

Carlisle Mortality tables in life assurance. So 

carefully were these tables constructed, that implicit 

reliance has been placed upon them by some of the 
older and many of the newer Life Offices in Great 

Britain; and they have formed the foundation of 

thousands of calculations relating to the duration 

of human life. Dr. Heysham was the original 


observer for these tables; and though his name is 
generally unknown, it deserves to be commemorated 
in connexion with observations which have formed 
the basis of assurance transactions amounting to 
millions of money. Having had frequent occasion 
to examine the Carlisle tables, and to found cal- 
culations upon them, we do not hesitate to say 
that Dr. Heysham was so far one of the most 
useful statisticians in the kingdom. Of course, the 
so-named “English Life Tables” are now more 
commonly relied upon; but we believe all elder 
actuaries retain a bias in favour of the Carlisle 
observations. We ourselves have an inclination 
to regard them as among the soundest of all, with 
certain safeguards in respect of the valuation of 
the assets and liabilities of a Life Office. 

Besides the tabular and statistical matter, there 
is much of personal interest in the details of Dr. 
Heysham included in this volume. The Doctor 
was an original, and a very singular personage. 
He was one of the handsomest men in Carlisle. 
The lithographed portrait in the volume before us 
shows him in his sixty-sixth year, and an acknow- 
ledged “perfect likeness.” Here he looks sound, 
healthful, vivacious and vigorous. He was a man 
to marvel at, in respect of habits; for he rose at 
5 o’clock, drank a large tumbler of cold water, and 
would have it fresh from the well: he then walked 
out to his farm, and came back to breakfast between 
9 and 10 o'clock: he took a quart of the morning’s 
new milk, with its cream; a second bowl contained 
two raw eggs; and he afterwards poured a jug of 
boiling waterupon tworaweggs, and swallowed them. 
It is said the milk followed, but we are in a cloud 
of mystery in respect of the order of the two eggs 
and the milk: it is a doubtful succession. He 
took no bread except Westmoreland oat-cake, 
which he spread over with butter thicker than the 
cake itself, and then added a vast quantity of salt. 
He dined at two, en famille, and drank a few glasses 
of wine; he had no tea, except once a year, ata lady 
friend’s house; he supped at 9 on animal food, beef- 
steaks, game, or Welsh rabbits. To whatever he 
took in the way of solids, a “stiff glass of rum- 
punch followed.” He was as fond of sweetmeats 
as any schoolboy, to the last day of his life. The 
only wonder is that he died at all; but he did 
die, in his eighty-first year. On the eve of his 
death he supped heartily, took two glasses of 
rum-punch, and seemed tolerably comfortable. 
He may have plagued some Life Office by his 
longevity, especially if its calculations were founded 
on the old Northampton Tables. This book is a 
labour of love, well “got up,” and carefully executed. 








SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


Geology. By Prof. John Morris and Prof. T. 
Rupert Jones. Series I. (Van Voorst.) 
THE extent to which this collection of synopses of 
lectures will prove serviceable to beginners in Geo- 
logy will depend almost entirely upon the beginners 
themselves. It may save some industrious, thorough- 
going students the trouble of jotting down memo- 
randa in their own note-books ; but, on the other 
hand, it will probably be injurious to the usual 
superficial readers cramming for examination ; and 
from the nature of things it will be found in the 
hands of the latter class oftener than in those of 
the former. To teachers it will probably be more 
useful, as it really contains the headings of a well- 
arranged scheme of geological instruction. The 
great fault of this little tract is its extreme brevity. 
As usual, the mineralogical part of the subject 
receives the scantiest treatment, and consequently 
is approximately valueless, in some cases mislead- 
ing. Thus, owing, presumably, to overstrained 
economy in words on the part of the authors, we 
are led to infer that they consider marcasite a 
variety of pyrite, aragonite of calcite. The “agents 
of change” are discussed at greater length, and 
the chapters describing them are accordingly the 
most instructive, and the most readable. If this 
“first series” is to be regarded as an explanatory 
index of the subjects treated in the second, the 





| two together will, doubtlessly, constitute a valuable 
| geological text-book,—the more valuable on account 








of the attention bestowed upon the practical appli- 
cations of the science, questions of water-supply, 
&c. But, apart from the forthcoming second series, 
we do not think that the present work is likely to 
assume an important position in geological teaching, 


Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. By 
A. Privat Deschanel. Translated and Edited, 
with extensive Additions, by J. D. Everett, 
M.A. (Blackie & Son.) 

Dr. Everert has edited a translation of M. Privat 

Deschanel’s treatise, which will probably be found 

a good working class-book for students in experi- 

mental physics. The subject is treated, so far as is 

convenient, without mathematics,—this alone will 
be a boon to many readers ; while the descriptions 
of experiments and accounts of practical applica- 
tions of the principles impart to the work an 
interest that is sadly deficient in most purely 
mathematical introductions to this study. We can 
quite imagine that the experimental proof of the 
parallelogram of forces, for instance, will convey 

a much clearer notion than the geometrical demon- 

stration, which fairly disgusts readers not of a 

mathematical turn at the very outset of mechanics. 

The centre of gravity, questions of equilibrium, 

acceleration, pendulums, centrifugal force, and 

kindred topics, are pleasantly discussed, and ex- 
plained by clear and carefully-arranged diagrams, 

The account of potential energy is rather short, 

but, so far as it goes, good. There is also a con- 

siderable amount of interesting matter in the second 
part—of hydrostatics. The descriptions of the 
barometer and other hydrostatic machines are very 
clear, and conveyed in a fairly readable manner. 
The author wisely, in this as in other cases, does 
not content himself with giving a bare minimum 
of dry detail, but offers, so far as his space will 
allow, important collateral information. The dif- 
ferent sections of the book are well arranged, and 
the vigour of the style is not sensibly impaired 
by translation; so that we have little doubt that 

M. Deschanel’s treatise in its English dress will be 

advantageously consulted by the steadily increasing 

number of students of natural philosophy. 


An Elementary Handbook of Physics. With 210 
Diagrams. By William Rossiter. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 

Mr. Rossier has very nearly succeeded in writing 

a useful handbook of physics. The apparent object 

of the author is to give assistance to students pre- 

paring themselves for university and other examina- 
tions. For such persons terseness and lucidity in 
the explanations of every detail of a physical process 
or experiment are indispensable, and in these quali- 
ties Mr. Rossiter sometimes fails. The great edu- 
cational advantage of the cultivation of physics 
consists in the habits of accurate thought thereby 
acquired. A reader already well advanced in the 
science will find much instructive matter pleasantly 
arranged in those parts of the book which treat of 
the inter-relations of the various phases of energy 
and kindred topics,—matter that will give him 
food for earnest thought; but the candidate for 
examination will, if we mistake not, very often fail 
to find the sufficiency and particularity of detail 
which examiners so greatly desire and so seldom 
obtain. For instance, the paragraph devoted to 
the graduation of thermometers does not supply 
with the requisite nicety the conditions of the pro- 

cesses for determining the two fixed points in a 

common thermometric scale ; and nothing is more 

frequent in an elementary examination-paper than 

questions relating to this. The book contains a 

large number of instances of what we venture to 

consider misdirected ingenuity in working out 
eccentric illustrations. The author elucidates the 
production of secondary electrical currents by 
saying, “Just as, to use a moral parallel, an angry 
man induces anger in others without losing any of 
his own, and very frequently with even a reverse 
inductive effect, each current of anger increasing 
the other without being itself diminished. This 
parallel between electricity and morals might be 
pushed further than at first sight appears reason- 
able. It would not be impossible to set up a theory 
of electrical force being the moral force of physics.” 
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This and many other comparisons do not, so far as 
we can see, facilitate the comprehension of pheno- 
mena to which they are attached; but we are 
decidedly of opinion that the mental effort bestowed 
on their elaboration might, if more wisely expended, 
have induced the author to curtail the terminal ¢ 
with which the word lens is adorned, or have made 
him pause before writing so topsy-turvy a sentence 
as, “this theory, pushed to its logical consequences, 
might be found not very prolific in scientific data.” 


Lessons in Elementary Physics. By Balfour 


Stewart, LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue excellence of Prof. Balfour Stewart’s ‘ Lessons 
in Elementary Physics’ consists in the plan of 
their arrangement rather than in any particular 
novelty in subject-matter. Commencing with a 
discussion of the elementary laws and questions of 
statics and dynamics, the author treats next of the 
forces of nature, and lastly of heat, light, electricity, 
&c. The description of these agents, as we are 
informed in the Preface, is not materially different 
from that usually given; but, by the author's 
method of connecting them together, the student 
is constantly reminded of the paramount importance 
of the laws of energy. This doctrine of energy, 
constituting as it does the most important feature 
of the work, is fully discussed, and the explana- 
tion of it is so clear as to be well within the compass 
of the beginners for whom the book is intended. 
The portions of the work devoted to the considera- 
tion of heat and radiant energy are especially 
commendable : in them Prof. Balfour Stewart has 
successfully grappled with the difficulty of supplying 
intelligible and suggestive explanations of compli- 
cated and difficult phenomena. As an instance of 
this, we can refer to what is stated concerning the 
polarization of light. The very important theories 
and facts grouped under the heading ‘ Electrical 
Separation’ have, we think, been too scantily 
treated. In a text-book like the one before us, 
excessive brevity is a fault as grave as extreme 
prolixity ; and in this part of the work Prof. 

salfour Stewart may fairly be charged with this 
shortcoming. The concluding remarks of this useful 
little text-book are devoted to miscellaneous matters 
of interest,—sources of energy and the like,—and 
are well calculated to induce students to consult 
larger and more advanced works on the same 
subjects. 

The Elements of Algebra and Trigonometry. By 
William N. Griffin, B.D. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tuis unpretending little work fully realizes the 
purpose of its author. In it the rudiments of 
algebra and trigonometry are very clearly discussed 
and explained; so that it will probably be fouud 
2 most serviceable text-book, not only for artisans, 
whose benefit was specially considered in its pre- 
paration, but for many others who, caring little for 
the subtleties of pure mathematical reasoning, are 
yet desirous of obtaining such a working acquaint- 
ance with algebra and trigonometry as will enable 
them “to make the computations which arise in 
practice, and to read books in which science is 
treated mathematically.” From the first moment at 
which it is possible, Mr. Griffin points out how skill 
in the manipulation of algebraical and trigono- 
metrical symbols may be useful in practical ques- 
tions of every-day life ; and this will go far to lessen 
the instinctive dislike that many persons profess 
to entertain of equations, logarithms, and kindred 
repellent subjects. We can cordially recommend 
this little work to beginners who wish to turn their 
mathematical knowledge to account as soon as 
possible. The numerous examples in each chapter 
have been selected and arranged with great judg- 
ment; and in these, as elsewhere, Mr. Griffin 
insists upon the great practical utility of his subject. 


Introduction to the Study of Inorganic Chemistry. 
By William Allen Miller. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tar author has very successfully grappled with 
one great difficulty in bringing out an elementary 
text-book of chemistry,—that, namely, of writing 
an interesting introduction to the science. If only 
the beginner would carefully perform any consider- 
able proportion of the experiments described by 








Prof. W. A. Miller, he could not fail to find that, 
while his knowledge would grow rapidly and 
soundly, his interest in, and liking for, the study 
would increase equally. Experience as a teacher, 
no doubt, convinced Prof. Miller that, apart from 
experiments performed by the student himself, 
any appearance of chemical knowledge is fallacious 
in the extreme. Accordingly, from the first, every 
scientific doctrine is well supported by a goodly 
number of observations and experiments. This 
naturally brings about such a grouping of facts as 
greatly lightens the task of committing them to 
memory, and at the same time removes the air of 
unreality that dwarfs the interest of so many stu- 
dents of chemistry. It would be unfair to expect 
a small text-book like the one before us to be 
exhaustive in matters either of practice or theory; 
both, however, are fairly, and, so far as the limits 
of the work permit, carefully, handled. Some of 
the sections concerning the less purely experimental 
parts of the subject are very instructive and very 
clear, ¢.g., those treating of the laws of chemical 
combination by volume, and of the atomic theory. 
From the outset, too, the author has taken great 
care to bring out the quantitative relations of 
chemical symbols: this is the more satisfactory 
because, simple as are these relations, they are apt 
to be overlooked by beginners. Much valuable 
information is also given concerning the practical 
illustrations in nature and the arts, of the chemistry 
of the metallic and non-metallic elements. In 
the case of the latter, we think that more dia- 
grams might with advantage have been inserted 
into the book; without them, merely verbal de- 
scription fails to convey any adequate knowledge 
of many manufacturing and metallurgical opera- 
tions. Any student, however, who has really 
mastered this text-book will be able to derive the 
maximum of benefit from the perusal of larger 
and more comprehensive works on the subject. 








Science Gossip. 


Tue Report of the London Dialectical Society's 
Committee on “ Spiritualism” will be published 
by Messrs. Longmans, in October. Appended to 
it will be the Reports of the Experimental Sub- 
Committees ; the supplementary, or counter Reports 
from Dr. Edmunds, Mr. Serjeant Cox, and other 
members of the Committee; a selection from the 
correspondence, including letters from Lord Lytton, 
M. Camille Flammarion, Mr. G. H. Lewes, Prof. 
Huxley, M. Léon Favre, Mr. A. Trollope, and Mr. 
W. Howitt; and a full report of the vivé voce 
evidence of Lord Lindsay, Lord Borthwick, Messrs, 
E. L. Blanchard and D, D. Home, Mrs. Hardinge, 
Miss Blackwell, and others. 

Ir will be remembered that the Royal Commis- 
sion on Scientific Instruction and the Advancement 
of Science reported, not long since, on the desira- 
bility of removing the Royal School of Mines from 
the Museum of Practical Geology, in Jermyn Street, 
to the Museum at South Kensington. It will also 
be known to many that the Director-General, the 
three Professors who have been connected with 
the School from its commencement, and the Keeper 
of Mining Records, memorialized the Department 
of Science and Art against the removal recom- 
mended, This memorial was referred, by the 
Department, back to the Commission. A commit- 
tee of three members of the Royal Commission 
have now replied to this memorial, and they 
endeavour to support the original recommen- 
dation of the Commission. To this a very able 
answer has appeared in the Times of the 24th ult., 
bearing the signature of a well-known correspondent, 
in which it is satisfactorily shown that this com- 
mittee have reported in ignorance of the leading 
principles by which the School of Mines has been 
guided from its commencement to the present time. 
This has been followed by another letter, published 
on the 26th ult., from Prof. Gordon, of Glasgow, 
on the importance of preserving for Great Britain 
—the most important mineral-producing country 
in the world—a School of Mines. 

Tue work on the ‘ Nature, Origin, and Use of 
Wine,’ by Drs. Thudichum and Dupré, just an- 








nounced by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., will contain 
an account of the whole process of manufacture in 
the case of each individual wine, a history of the 
culture and varieties of the vine from early times 
and in all countries, and a chemical analysis of the 
different sorts of wine. ‘Soils and other conditions 
of viticulture are investigated, and statistics given 
of the rate of production in various places. 

Ir appears from the recent preliminary Report 
of the Census that the excess of the number of 
women over the number of men in England and 
Wales, in the year 1871, is 623,302 to a population 
of 22,704,108. This excess has much increased in 
mgr g to the population. In 1851, to a popu- 
ation of 17,927,609, the excess of women over 
men was 365,159, and in 1861 it was 513,706 to 
a population of 22,000,000, If the proportion of 
women to men which existed in 1851 had still 
been preserved, the excess now would have been 
only 462,400; so that, whereas during the last 
twenty years the population has increased 27 per 
cent., the excess of the number of women over 
that of men has increased 70 per cent. This fact 
is well worthy of the attention of our social econo- 
mists. 

Tue death is announced, on the 26th of August, 
of Mr. James De Carle Sowerby, aged eighty-four. 
He belonged to a Norwich family of naturalists, 
being the son of James Sowerby. He was a working 
naturalist, chiefly employed in drawing, engraving, 
and colouring, in which he was a proficient. There 
were few departments of natural history in which 
his attainments were not considerable, and he 
published many papers on shells and other subjects 
in the T'ransactions of the Geological and other 
Societies. In 1839 he was named by his cousin, 
Mr. Philip Barnes, the founder of the Royal 
Botanic Society, Secretary of that Society, in con- 
junction with the late Philip Edward Barnes, an 
office which he held until last year, when the 
Council at length granted him a very small 
pension. He was the chief worker in the little 
that Society has done for science, and he contri- 
buted to keep up a love for science among many 
of its fashionable members. He was ever ready 
to communicate information, which was the more 
agreeable to the receiver from the amiability of his 
manner. 

WE are somewhat amused on reading, in asmall 
pamphlet which has reached us, an account of some 
experiments now being made on the banks of the 
Southampton Water, near that town, on ‘Turtle 
Culture.’ 

Mr. P. W. 8. Menverrn desires us to state 
that the papers read by him before the British 
Association represent mainly the results of his 
own investigations, and not those of his friend, 
Mr. Webster. Mr. Menteith informs us that, 
owing to the loss of his papers, he will probably 
not be able to lay a further account of his researches 
before the English public. 


Tue Académie des Sciences of Paris, at the 
sitting of the 21st ult., directed especial attention 
to the Oidium aurantiacum, which is seriously 
affecting the bread supplied to the army. This 
fungus was noticed in 1540. It has from time to 
time re-appeared ; but now it was thought of suffi- 
cient importance to engage the attention of a Com- 
mission, consisting of MM. Combes, Dumas, and 
H. Sainte-Claire Deville, who are to investigate 
fully all that relates to this subject. 


Les Mondes for the 24th of August is chiefly 
occupied by the address of Sir William Thomson 
at Edinburgh; the lecture ‘On the Discoveries of 
Rumford,’ delivered by Mr. Mathieu Williams at 
the Royal Institution, and Dr. Odling’s lecture 
‘On the Theory of Phlogiston.’ 


M. Auwé GrrarD communicates to the Académie 
des Sciences the discovery of a new volatile and 
sweet principle which he has found in the caout- 
chouc of Borneo, for which he proposes the name 
of Bornesite. It is in the shape of transparent 
crystals, and appears to be analogous to the sub- 
stance Dambosite, which M. Girard had previously 
discovered in the caoutchouc of Gabon. Both these 
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substances, M. Girard thinks, ought to be con- 
sidered as dambosates of methyle. 

Dr. E. H. von Bavmnaver states that it is in- 
tended to found at Haarlem a society similar to 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, to be 
called the Society of Sciences (Hollandsche Maat- 
schappij voor Wetenschappen), for the purpose of 
exchanging the publications and periodicals of the 
Learned Societies. The various Societies of the 
Netherlands have agreed to effect their exchanges 
through this medium, and the secretary has the 
promise of the co-operation of many Learned Socie- 
ties in Europe and America. 

A Frencu engineer-in-chief, M. le Chatelier, has 
published a pamphlet on the use of sulphate of 
alumina in the purification of sewage, and its special 
application to the sewage of Paris. We direct 
attention to the experiments recorded in this 
pamphlet, as they have been carried out on a large 
scale on the banks of the Seine, and, as it appears, 
with considerable success. 

Pror. Vircuow, who is at present staying at the 
watering-place of Misdroi, has, according to the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, discovered some lacustrine 
habitations on the island of Wollin, in Lake Vietz. 

Tue Journal of the Franklin Institute for June 
and July is before us. The journals contain several 
excellent translations from the publications of 
European societies, and several original papers ; 
but none of any special importance. 

Pror. Antoyio Seti, in his new work, 
*Nuove Elezioni di Chimica Igienica sopra il Mi- 
asma Palustre,’ confirms by new and more complete 
observations the theories laid down in his work 
published a year ago on the ‘Miasma Palustre.’ 
Another interesting work recently brought out is 
Count Giuseppe Pasqualigo’s volume on the ‘Con- 
dition of Medical Science amongst the Hebrews 
before the Captivity of Babylon.’ 








FINE ARTS 


—_ 


Will close This Day. 

DUDLEY GALLERY, Exyptian Hall, Piccadilly —GRAND EX- 
HIBITION of PICTURES by the celebrated Masters, Correggio, 
Titian, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, and many others. Open daily from 
10 a.m. to 6 P.M. R. F. M‘NAIR, Secretary and Manager. 





Will shortly close. 

EXHIBITION of SPIRIT DRAWINGS in WATER COLOURS, 
by Miss Houghton, New British Gallery, 39, Old Bond Street, Picca- 
dilly, OPEN daily from 10 a.m. till 6 p.a.—Admission, One Shilling; 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 





GUSTAVE DORE—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Mo- 
nastery,’ ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 
New Gallery.—OPEN from Ten till Six.—Admission, 18. 








Brief Chapters on British Carpentry : History 
and Principles of Gothic Roofs. By Thomas 
Morris, Architect. Illustrated. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

“In order that the noble works of our ancient 

carpenters may be appreciated, intelligently 

repaired, or successfully imitated, it is essential 
that their constructive principles should be 
rightly comprehended ; and having insisted on 

a clear understanding on this point, I shall 

proceed to exhibit their application in some 

of the grand monuments of an art for which 
our native builders were held in paramount 
honour — works nowhere surpassed, and 
rarely approached, by contemporary artists of 
other nations.” This sentence, which occurs 
at the end of Chapter IV. of Mr. Morris's book, 
tells us plainly, if clumsily, how important the 
subject of carpentry is. The author has pre- 
ferred to discuss examples of English carpentry, 
and to connect his chapters by remarks on 
the progress of carpentry in several ages, rather 
than to give an exhaustive historical and scien- 
tific account of building in wood. 

After some rather meagre notices of the 
practice of our ancestors in constructing and 
supporting wooden roofs, Mr. Morris proceeds 








to discuss gable roofs in stone ; that is, cover- 
ings of timber which are supported by stone 
ribs, such as are to be found in the remains of 
the halls of Conway Castle, Ightham Mote, 
and other places in England, and on a larger 
scale and at a much earlier date on the Conti- 
nent. The noble abbey church of Cérisy, near 
Bayeux, is an example in point ; and if we may 
trust M. G. Bouet, of Caen, and Mr. J. H. 
Parker, the nave of St. Stephen’s church, in the 
“ Abbaye aux Hommes,” Caen, was originally 
covered in this way ; and so, we believe, was the 
nave of the magnificent Cathedral of Tournay. 
The church at Bernay, Normandy, affords a 
collateral instance. All these continental 
works are of about the same date, but the last 
retains most of its original feature, the wooden 
roof on stone ribs, while the others have been 
vaulted in stone. 

In Mr. Morris’s volume the roof of Mayfield 
Palace follows the other English examples. Car- 
penters’ architecture, per se, as displayed in 
gable roofs in timber, brings us to nobler 
examples of the craft than any of the above. 
Progress in such work began, according to our 
author, in the thirteenth century, and was dis- 
played grandly in the octagon in York Minster. 
His earliest illustration of this mode is the 
fine hall of Nursted Court, Kent (1330), now 
destroyed. The construction of this roof has 
been fully illustrated by Messrs. E. Blore, 
Turner, Parker, and E. Lamb. 

Roofs with level beams, or, as they are com- 
monly but erroneously called, tie-beams, form 
the next topic chosen by Mr. Morris. The 
principles and construction of these roofs are 
clearly explained and illustrated. ‘A tie in- 
timates a pulling, but the old carpenters never 
knowingly subjected timbers to a tensile force, 
and tensile action is at the very root of our 
modern notions of a truss.” —“ It was as a beam 
and not as a tie that the foundation timbers of 
the Cathedral roofs were employed, and it is 
the only way to justify their dimensions. It 
was as struts to resist compression by an outer 
force, and not as braces to draw other timbers 
together, or suspend them, that the several 
parts of ancient roofs were applied.”—“ To a 
desire for avoiding the horizontal beam and 
its depressing effect, we are indebted for the 
most artistic examples of carpentry ever dis- 
played ; and wherever art has been promoted 
there ought to be no miserly considerations of 
cost.” Mr. Morris’s English is not irreproach- 
able, but to prove the intentions of the old 
carpenters he produces examples which are 
sufficient, even if they are open to criticism 
on chronological grounds. 

The noblest efforts of medieval carpentry, as 
employed in this country at least, appears in 
the great timber arches with hammer beams, 
which are seen to such advantage in the mag- 
nificent roof of Westminster Hall. Into the 
history of this work our author enters at some 
length, showing that in all probability it was 
originally divided by pillars of wood or stone, 
and formed a nave and side aisles, in the 
manner of alarge church. This plan was often 
adopted before flying buttresses were devised 
to resist the thrust of a ponderous roof over 
a wide enclosure. Examples of such a mode of 
construction appear, let us add, in the Kauf- 
haus, at Constance (1388), and practically in 
the White Tower, London, where the floors 
are supported by upright wooden posts, form- 
ing a sort of cloister in the interior: and the 








contrivance, although it is rude and unscientific, 
is still in vogue. Flying buttresses belong 
to the thirteenth century, and were unknown 
in the eleventh century, the period of William 
Xufus’s building, “although virtually the arched 
ribs of aisle roofs, such as we have noticed at 
Hartlepool, were flying buttresses to the nave, 
against whose aisles they abutted. Roofs of 
great span were altogether incompatible with 
the condition of mechanic skill in the Norman 
age, and the long gallery-like form of all con- 
siderable apartments was the inevitable and 
attesting consequence.” The same defect of 
power limited the expanse of Assyrian cham- 
bers, and caused them to look more like corri- 
dors than halls. As regards the employment 
of upright posts or stone pillars in ancient 
Westminster Hall, we think Mr. Morris and 
his authorities have proved their case, notwith- 
standing the negative evidence which has been 
produced against their hypothesis. The ex- 
ternal buttresses which resist the pressure of 
the present principals of the Hall roof formed 
no part of the Norman walls; and the enor- 
mous wooden roofs of the Halls of Justice 
at Vicenza and Padua do not disprove the 
theory, for those roofs are of later date than 
the structures they belong to. The Hall at 
Padua was divided into three chambers until 
the arrival of Frate Giovanni, an Austin 
friar and famous engineer. His transcendent 
skill induced the people of the city to employ 
him, in 1306, to roof their great hall as it now 
appears, and to put in practice the art he had 
acquired in travels and studies “far and wide 
in Europe and Asia, to the very Indies.” 
He brought plans and drawings of all the 
buildings he had seen; amongst others, a 
drawing of the roof of a great palace in India. 
Westminster Hall roof was “inaugurated” by 
Richard the Second, at Christmas, 1398—his 
last Christmas: he conducted the ceremonies 
“in a most royal manner,” with a tournament, 
and costly banquets. Although one might 
expect that the name of the designer of this 
superb work would have been preserved, there 
is much uncertainty on the subject. William 
of Wykeham has frequently received the honour 
which pertains to the successful accomplish- 
ment of this task ; he was certainly the master- 
architect of his time, amply employed on similar 
works to this, the style of which suggests his 
hand and feeling in design. Mr. Morris pleads 
for Wykeham’s claim to be the architect of 
the work. 

Mr. Morris gives a technical explanation of 
the mode in which this great roof was con- 
structed, but we observe nothing that is strik- 
ingly new in his remarks. The author*is silent 
in respect to the smaller but even more beautiful 
rvof of St. Stephen’s Chapel, which was ori- 
ginally of wood, and was similar to and older 
than its vast neighbour of the Hall. In his next 
section he treats of arches without hammer 
beams, the most beautiful example of which is 
in Lambeth Palace, over the Great Chamber: it 
is obviously a work of the fifteenth century; 
it is noticed in the Steward’s Accounts of the 
year 1433, and was doubtless due to Archbishop 
Chicheley; but the architect’s name seems to 
be unknown. South Wraxhall is next noticed: 
it is an excellent specimen of its class, remark- 
able, like the roof of the Great Chamber, for 
the beauty of its proportions and outlines, but 
of no great account as regards size. 

It is hardly needful for us to follow Mr. 
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Morris in the whole course of his book, which 
embraces accounts, not strikingly original, but 
always interesting in their way, of such works 
as the roofs of Croydon and Eltham Palaces, 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, Crosby 
Hall, Crowhurst Place, &c. We think the 
author might have made much more of his 
subject than he has done: looking at it from 
his point of view, we wonder he failed in this 
respect. What he has given us is excellent, 
if not altogether original. 








Gems. Notes and Extracts by Augusto Cas- 
tellani. Translated from the Italian by Mrs. 
John Brogden. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Tue last sentence of this book should be read 
first: it is as follows :—“I do not pretend in 
this work to teach anything new, or to have 
made wonderful discoveries, but only to have 
given a book on Gems, in which is collected 
the best observations hitherto made in works 
on similar subjects: my object has always 
been, both in my work as a goldsmith and by 
my pen, to promote, in Italy, the further 
increase and greater glory of the art which I 
profess.” Signor Castellani is needlessly modest 
in professing that he teaches nothing new and 
has not made wonderful discoveries. The book 
contains many novelties. Turning to what is 
said of Lapis-lazuli, including ultramarine and 
its manufacture, we find the following passage : 
— “In 1828, Prof. Gmelin discovered that 
sulphate of soda would do as a substitute (for 
the beautiful pigment). By dint of study, he 
succeeded in extracting that substance from 
silex, alumina, soda and sulphur,” &c. We do 
not know what effect lapis-lazuli, as a substi- 
tute for the sulphate, or Glauber’s salt, might 
have on the stomach of a painter,—probably 
not a very agreeable one, although, if given in 
moderate doses, it might be more unpleasant 
than dangerous; but we are certain that this 
sulphate would not suffice for skies in pictures, 
for which ultramarine has been, and stili is, 
most commonly used. Signor Castellani says 
that ultramarine was known in Italy from the 
year 1502; but the so-called Bolognese MS., 
which is now in the Convent of S. Salvatore, 
and which was written early in the fifteenth 
century—certainly before the middle of it— 
gives among the receipts one, “ Ad faciendum 
Azurrun, et cognoscendum] locum ubi nascitur,” 
which begins, ‘ Tolli lapis-luzuli loquale e petra 
che vene de Organia de paese de Tartaria,” &c. ; 
and also tells us how to make German azure, 
coarse azure, and “Ad extraendum sol, 7. e. 
aurum, de lapide lazuli.” The Van Eyck in 
the National Gallery, it can hardly be ques- 
tioned, shows the use of ultramarine about 
the year 1430. As to Italy, it is hardly 
necessary to make any more remarks on the 
early use of ultramarine: it is indispensable in 
fresco-painting, to say nothing of the practices 
of the illuminators in that peninsula and on 
this side of the mountains, practices which 
were common long before Signor Castellani’s 
date. 

All this, however, is simple in comparison 
with what we read on page 165, where, among 
remarks on the art of making glass, we find 
this sentence:—“ The dark barbarism of the 
medieval times makes any researches useless 
as to the arts in glass in the Middle Ages ; 
but the ornaments in engraved bronze, and in 
intaglio (intagli?) filled with enamel, also the 
stained glass in some sanctuaries, prove that 








it continued to the fifteenth century.” We 
confess that at first we thought we understood 
the meaning of this passage; but we sub- 
sequently found that we were mistaken. 

There is much anecdotic matter in this 
volume, as in most popular books of the kind. 
Signor Castellani’s treatise is, properly speaking, 
not an account of gems, as we now understand 
that term, or engraved and sculptured precious 
stones, but of precious stones themselves. He 
is of opinion that the Koh-i-noor has been 
diminished in value by the re-cutting which it 
underwent since Lord Dalhousie presented it 
to the Queen. ‘It is said that the English 
East India Company bought it for 6,000,000 
lire.” The history of this famous and ill- 
omened jewel as told here (page 95) is almost 
word for word the same as that given by Mr. 
King, in his ‘ Antique Gems,’ 1860, page 68, 
note. The plagiarism is self-evident ; and it 
strikes one as strange that a translation from 
the Italian should so nearly reproduce Mr. 
King’s English. Mr. King writes— 

“The Hindoos have a superstition that this dia- 
mond brings certain ruin upon the person or the 
dynasty possessing it. It was turned up by a 
peasant when ploughing in a field forty miles dis- 
tant from Golconda, and was in its rough state 
fully as large as a hen’s egg. Its first owner in the 
seventeenthcentury was a Hindoo Rajah, from whom 
it was wrested by Meer Jomlah, who presented it 
to Arungzebe. Immediately after this fatal gift, 
the Mogul race degenerated, each of his successors 
being more vicious and incapable than his father, 
until, in 1739, the last Mohammed Shah was 
deprived of the unluckly jewel in the sack of Delhi, 
by Nadir Shah. The conqueror was assassinated 
by his generals on his return to Persia, and the 
diamond fell into the hands of one of the conspira- 
tors, Ahmed Shah Dooranee, founder of the Affghan 
monarchy, the history of which is a perpetual 
series of crimes and massacres. From the last of 
this line, the Shah Soojah, it was extorted by Run- 
jeet Singh (by means of starving him into a sur- 
render of the treasure), when he had fled to the 
Khalsa Court for refuge from Dost Mohammed. 
Runjeet, in order to break the spell and arrest the 
fatal influence from his race, bequeathed, at his 
death, the stone to the Temple of Juggernaut ; but 
his successor could not relinquish the baleful trea- 
sure, which, in a very few years, worked its destined 
effect—the ruin of his family and the subjugation 
of the Punjaub. by the English. Lord Dalhousie 
presented it to Queen Victoria in 1849; within 
ten years the usual consequences of its possession 
were manifested in the Sepoy revolt, and the all 
but total loss of India to the British Crown.” 

So far Mr. King, who fails to point out 
that the East India Company, although it gave 
the jewel away, lost India, and thus paid the 
penalty which, according to the belief of the 
Hindoos, attached to its brief possession of 
the stone. Signor Castellani, or his translator, 
tells the story in these terms :— 


“The superstitious Hindoos believed that this 
diamond brought misfortune to whoever possessed 
it. It is said, that in the seventeenth century it 
was given to the already nominated (let us say 
that this phrase means before-named in this text; 
it has nothing to do with the accession of the 
monarch in question) Grand Mogul Arung-Zeb, 
and from that hour his dynasty began to degene- 
rate, every son being worse than his father, until 
1739, when the last of these sovereigns, Mohamed- 
Schah, in the sacking of Delhi, his capital, was 
deprived of the ill-omened jewel by Nadir-Schah. 
The conqueror was assassinated by his generals on 
his return to Persia, and the diamond fell into the 
hands of one of the conspirators, Ahmed-Schah- 
Dooranee, founder of the Afghan monarchy, whose 
history is a perpetual succession of crimes. Runjeet 
Singh, Schah of the Punjaub, or Five Rivers, 





extorted it from the last of the Afghan Kings of 
Cabool, Soujah-Schah ; and, in order to deprive it 
of its fatal influence, he dedicated it to (in?) the 
Temple of Jaggernaut. But his successor, not 
respecting the paternal will, took it from the 
Temple, and the Punjaub became subject to Eng- 
land. It is said that the English East India 
Company purchased it for 6,000,000 lire. Lord 
Dalhousie presented it to Queen Victoria in 1849; 
and the superstitious Indian subjects of Great 
Britain, always retaining the same idea, attributed 
to the Koh-i-noor the revolt of Delhiand the death 
of Prince Albert.” 

Mr. King says nothing about the purchase 
of this diamond for 6,000,000 lire. 

Such being the history of the stone, no one 
can wonder at the Indian convictions; but it 
will be noted, for the comfort of Englishmen, 
that the troubles which have accompanied the 
Koh-i-noor attack the “person or dynasty,” 
rather than the nation, among which it finds 
a resting-place. 

On the whole, Signor Castellani’s book con- 
tains many interesting memoranda on the nature, 
history, value, and character of precious stones ; 
but it is, after all, only a compilation, and the 
translation is not very happily executed. 








Sketching from Nature in Water-Colours. By 
Aaron Penley. With Illustrations, in Chromo- 
Lithography, after Original Water-colour Draw- 
ings. (Hotten.) 


Handbook of Foliage and Foreground Drawing. 
Illustrated. New Edition. By George Barnard. 
(Griffith & Farran.) 


WE place these books together because we believe 
they are equally useless, and almost equally calcu- 
lated to mislead would-be students of Nature. 
The authors’ reputations as popular drawing- 
masters are about on a par. Mr. A. Penley is 
dead, and has left behind him a series of these 
delusive publications, which, like those of the 
living and industrious Mr. Barnard, can have bene- 
fited none but those who produced and published 
them. The art of painting, even so far as it has 
been fairly cultivated by either of these sketchers— 
one cannot call them students or painters—is not 
to be acquired by means of books. Apart from 
treatises on the mechanical parts of an artist’s 
practice, such as perspective, and those which deal 
with processes of preparing and adapting pigments, 
books are perfectly useless to beginners, and super- 
fluous to others. Burnet’s and Mr. Ruskin’s works 
are not exceptions to this remark, in which all 
painters join. The latter two authors treat in a 
very unpretending way, and in a strictly scien- 
tific mode, of matters which can be mastered 
by their aid. One knows how, despite his accom- 
plishments and rare literary power, Mr. Ruskin 
restricts his instructions, and how trustworthy 
they are. But no human memories can retain the 
advice, even if the minds of readers can conceive 
fairly the written and pictorial illustrations of Mr. 
Penley, unless abundant practice has previously ren- 
dered them supererogatory. Art demands practice, 
and the unceasing exercise of individual thought, 
judgment, and taste; above all, the incessant obser- 
vation and study of Nature only. Ability in those 
respects is not to be gained from books, be they 
written ever so wisely. Being a handsome book, 
and richly illustrated with showily-coloured copies 
from drawings and sketches, the work of Mr. 
Penley forms an attractive decoration for drawing- 
room tables; otherwise it is a fallacy in its very 
nature. His conventionalities and dexterous 
“tricks” of drawing, painting, and sketching, are 
like those of other artists who misapply their 
cleverness to serve popular fancies. Mr. Barnard’s 
book is quite as unserviceable, and much less at- 
tractive than its companion. 
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THE BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluded. ) 

Tue earlier part of Wednesday was, as already 
stated, devoted to the Town Hall of Weymouth and 
its records and municipal monuments. The former 
were explained, and extracts read, by Mr. Black, 
who also exhibited and described an interesting 
collection of seals. One of these represented a 
ship; and Mr. Black called attention to it as one 
of the latest pictures of a ship which showed the 
great steering oar instead of the more modern 
rudder. He adduced various evidence to prove 
that the rudder was introduced in ships towards 
the close of the thirteenth century. The visitors 
proceeded thence to the Custom House, to inspect 
an ancient chest, which is said by traditionary 
history to have been taken from one of the ships 
of the Spanish Armada; and it is recorded by the 
same authority that this was intended to receive 
and carry back to Spain the crown and crown 
jewels of England. After a midday luncheon, the 
party proceeded to the isle of Portland, where they 
visited the church and the ruins of Bow and Arrow 
Castle, and the famous quarries from which the 
Portland stone is obtained. The Castle is usually 
attributed to the reign of William Rufus; but Mr. 
Gordon Hills is of opinion that it is by no means 
so ancient. He ascribes it to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The quarries, begun in 1852, were found 
to occupy the site of Roman works; and many 
antiquities were collected, which are now preserved 
in a local museum, which was visited with much 
interest by the Association. Various objects of anti- 
quity detained the Membersin the island of Portland 
until after 6 o'clock, when they returned to Wey- 
mouth, where an evening meeting was held, at 
which was read first a long and important paper, 
by Mr. G. E. Eliot, a local antiquary, ‘On the Anti- 
quities of Portland,’ which drew some remarks 
from Mr. Black. This was followed by an able 
paper by another local writer, Mr. J. Drew, ‘On 
Art-Treasures and their Preservation.’ This paper, 
embracing a subject of much interest at all times, 
led to a rather warm discussion. The meeting 
concluded with a paper ‘On the Patron Saint of 
Dorset, St. Edward, King and Martyr, by Mr. 
Syer Cuming, which was read by Mr. Levien, of 
the British Museum, in Mr. Cuming’s absence. 
Several churches in Dorsetshire were dedicated 
to this St. Edward, and especially that of Ware- 
ham, where he was buried. 

On Thursday, which was an extremely interest- 
ing day, the excursion led the archeologists first 
to Cerne, the church of which was described to 
them by Mr. Roberts, the honorary secretary of 
the Association, with the assistance of the Rev. 
Mr. Bull, the vicar of Wareham. An objectof attrac- 
tion here was, of course, the celebrated Cerne Giant ; 
and the remains, not very great, of Cerne Abbey, 
also attracted their attention, under the guidance 
of Mr. Roberts. On their way to Dorchester, the 
Association were received at the ancient manor- 
house of Wolveton, which is interesting not only 
as one of our finest examples of the old English 
manor-house, but as having been associated with 
at least one curious incident of English history, an 
account of which was read to the visitors by Mr. 
G. R. Wright. Inthe January of the year 1506, 
during the reign of our seventh Henry, King Philip 
of Spain, with a powerful fleet, was on his way 
from Flanders to Spain, when he was overtaken 
by a tempest, which scattered his ships on the 
English coasts. The ship which carried King 
Philip and his Queen, accompanied only by two small 
barks, narrowly escaped shipwreck, and driven into 
the bay, the king landed at Weymouth, where 
considerable alarm had been raised at the sudden 
appearance of so large a fleet. Sir Thomas Tren- 
chard, to whom the manor of Wolveton then 
belonged, hastily raised the forces of the county, 
and proceeded to Weymouth, where he learnt the 
true state of affairs, and invited the Spanish King 
and Queen to his manor at Wolveton, while he 
himself posted to Court. When King Henry 
heard what had happened, he sent the Earl of 
Arvadel in great state into Dorsetshire, to congra- 
tulate the King of Spain on his escape from the 





perils of the sea, and to invite him to Windsor. 
Philip accordingly hurried to the King at Windsor, 
and his Queen followed by easy journeys. The two 
Kings met with a great show of caresses and loving 
demonstrations, and the result was the delivery to 
Henry, as a prisoner, of the Earl of Suffolk, Henry’s 
rebellious subject, who had taken refuge in Spain. 
In these transactions a young kinsman of Sir Thomas 
Trenchard, named John Russell, who happened to be 
well skilled in the Spanish, played his part so 
skilfully, that he laid, in this visit, the foundation 
of the ducal house of Bedford. All this history 
was told pleasantly in a paper began by the late 
Mr. F. H. Holt, and completed by Mr. George R. 
Wright, who read it before the Association, for 
which it was originally intended, at the visit to 
Wolveton. The archeologists continued their 
way to Dorchester, where they visited the early 
church of Fordington, as well as that of St. Peter, 
over both of which Mr. Roberts acted as guide, 
and pointed out all their peculiarties. At the 
evening meeting of this day, three rather elaborate 
papers were read, the first of which gave rise to 
some discussion. It was an essay on the Muni- 
cipal Institutions of Transylvania and Hungary, 
as compared with those of England, by Mr. 
A. Goldsmid. This was followed by a very long 
paper, by Mr. J. W. Grover, ‘On Roman Christians 
in Britain, and Evidences of them at Frampton 
and elsewhere.’ This valuable as well as interest- 
ing paper was read by Mr. Gordon Hills. The 
next paper was by Prof. J. Buckman, ‘On the 
Flint Implements and Weapons of Dorset’; and 
the evening concluded with a paper, by Mr. T. B. 
Groves, ‘On a remarkable Stone called the Aggle- 
stone,’ seen on the heath in the way to Corfe. 
This stone has been held by some to have relation 
to the worship of the Druids. The popular legend 
relating to it is, that the evil one, having some ill- 
will against Corfe Castle, threw this stone at it 
from the Isle of Wight, with the purpose of de- 
stroying the castle, but, as was usually the case 
under such circumstances, the stone fell short of 
the object at which it was aimed. 

On Friday the Association again proceeded to 
Dorchester, and thence visited Piddletown church, 
the interesting series of monuments in which were 
described by Mr. Planché. The neighbouring old 
manor-house of Athelhampton was also visited, 
and described by Mr. Roberts. After lunch at 
Piddletown, an ancient site, called Weatherbury 
Castle, and the church of Bere Regis were visited, 
and the way to Weymouth presented another fine 
example of the old English mansion, in Woodsford 
Castle. In the evening, Mr. Planché read a paper 
‘On the Family of Robert Fitzgerald, the Domes- 
day Tenant of Corfe’; Mr. Levien, one ‘On 
Wareham and its Religious Houses’; and Mr. 
Black, one ‘On Wareham and the Earliest Historic 
Monuments in Dorset.’ 

On Saturday, the last day of the meeting, the 
archeologists visited first the ruins of the Cistercian 
Abbey of Bindon, under the guidance of Mr. Hills. 
After examining the walls of Wareham, under the 
direction of Mr. Filliter, and the churches, the 
members proceeded to Corfe Castle, the architec- 
ture and history of which were illustrated by Mr. 
Blashill, and some remarks were made on the 
names of the towers, by Mr. T. Wright. At the 
evening meeting at Weymouth, two papers were 
read, by the Rev. W. Barnes, ‘On the Origin of 
the Name and People of Dorset,’ and by Dr. Ste- 
vens, ‘On Newly-Discovered Roman and Saxon 
Remains at Finkley, near Andover.” The Wey- 
mouth Congress of the British Archeological 
Association was then closed with the usual formali- 
ties ; and the members prepared to separate, appa- 
rently well satisfied with the results of their week’s 
labours and exertions. 








IRISH ARMOUR. 
Some time since we gave a few notes on the arms, 
especially of the Irish, in the seventeenth century, 
and spoke more especially of the use of the bow. 
These notes were derived from Anglo-Norman, Eng- 
lish, French and German accounts, and illustrated by 
references to a curious broadside and a drawing in 





the Ponsonyi collection by A. Diirer. These notes 
attracted attention in the sister island, and drew 
upon our heads the rebuke of a correspondent, who 
inconsiderately neglected to examine our state- 
ments and authorities. Coming upon an old tract 
in the Library of the British Museum, E. 149/11, 
which is entitled ‘A Geographicall Description of 
the Kingdom of Ireland,’ &c., by G. N., 1642, we 
found the following sentences on the social con- 
dition of the Irish in that age; and, from pages 27 
and 28 of this book, here give them for what they 
are worth, premising that the author declared 
himself an eye-witness, and was unchallengeably 
a traveller in Ireland :—“ Concerning the apparel} 
of the Irish, it is after a slovenly manner, and the 
very English there are much infected with this 
nasty filthinesse, especially lowzie beds, and foule 
linen, except where the chief English live, as in 
Dublin, Waterford, and Kinsale, which in some 
measure retain the English neatnesse ; but for the 
meere wild Irish it may be said of them, as of the 
Germans (? by Tacitus), that they wander slovenly 
and naked, and lodge in the same room with their 
cattle. Among them the better sort used to weare 
close breeches and stockings of the same, of red or 
some light colour, so straight (strait, or narrow) that 
the unseemly parts of the body were exposed to 
view. They used likewise a loose coat and a three- 
cornered mantle of coarse cloath, with a cap of 
Thrums. Their linen is coarse and slovenly; they 
seldom cast off a shirt untill it be rotten, and are 
coloured with saffron to avoid lice, which are inci- 
dent to those people, and they are very nimble in 
taking lice on a sunny day, or a green bank. But 


in the more Northern parts, before the strict civil- 


izing of them in King James his time, both men 
and women went naked in the very Winter, having 
only their secret parts covered with a rag, and 
a loose mantle cast over them. Thus naked, they 
walke with their sword tyed unto them with a 
wythe instead of a belt. And at night men and 
women lye in a ring together, round about the fire, 
in the middle of the roome with their feet towards 
it, folding their heads and their upper parts in 
their woollen mantle, first steeped in water, to 
keep them warm, for they say, woollen wetted, and 
warmed by the heat of their bodies, doth preserve 
heat.” The same book gives many curious par- 
ticulars of the state of Ireland and the Irish, of the 
pay of soldiers and officers employed there by 
Elizabeth in 1598, by which it seems that a captain 
of horse had 4s. a day, a colonel 10s., a lieutenant 
2s., an ensign 1s. 6d., a surgeon 1s.: the same was 
paid to a sergeant or a drummer: 8d. a day and 
six “dead pays” in the hundred men were allowed 
to a captain. 








Fine-Art Cassip. 

WE are glad to learn that excavations and the 
other preparations for laying the foundations of the 
new Law Courtsare proceeding rapidly. Itisexpected 
that in March next, or shortly after, we shall see 
the laying of the first stone of what promises to 
be the most useful and one of the most magnificent 
public works in this country. The labour of clear- 
ing seven acres of land in London is enormous, 
especially as it has to be executed by means of 
carts, which traverse streets already almost choked 
with traffic. The foundation for the central hall, 
which, as we said some weeks since, is to be vaulted 
in stone, is to be independent of the foundations 
for the neighbouring parts. A sound footing for 
the walls has been reached on the London clay. 

Ir has recently been objected to the design for 
the new Law Courts, that it is overloaded with 
ornament, and adorned to excess with sculptured 
patterns. It is hard to guess what can have given 
rise to such fancies. The decorations in Mr. 
Street’s drawings are, as good Gothic work requires, 
rich and diverse, and, whatever uneducated eyes 
may see in such sketches, they are strictly sub- 
ordinated and thoroughly expressive: the en- 
richments are purely architectural, and consist, 
with a very little sculpture proper, of apt mould- 
ings, traceries, pierced parapets, panels, and 
crochets: the last are, when we consider what has 
been said of them, scarcely visible in the drawings, 
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in which none of these elements is intrusive, 
still less frivolous or unmeaning. Mr. Street has 
imparted elegance to all of these details, and used 
them legitimately and moderately. In this respect 
he has done better than the architect of the Town 
Hall of Louvain, whose example he has been un- 
wisely recommended to follow. That worthy, what- 
ever were his true merits, did not produce a pure 
Gothic design in the Flemish city, the Town Hall 
of which is but a marvellously rich chasse in stone, 
and resembles the work of a goldsmith. Its 
architecture is that of a decaying and debased 
school, and the Hall is hardly more truly Gothic 
than our Houses of Parliament. The structure is 
a mere block, encrusted with statues in shallow 
niches, and ruled all over with poorly-designed 
mouldings, while the high-pitched roof is a wilder- 
ness of quaint but inelegant dormers. The Hotel- 
de-Ville at Brussels, another example that Mr. 
Street’s opponents mention, is so incongruous a 
pile, that nothing can be made of it as a whole, 
although some of its parts are truly noble. So far 
is it from being true that Mr. Street’s work 
exceeds in showing “a crowd of towers,” that but 
one tower is visible in the Strand front ; neither do 
his windows err in being all unlike: the truth is, 
that whole ranges have the same forms. It was 
not Mr. Street’s “ mastery over detail” that “gave 
him the premium” for this work: none of the 
competing designs depended less upon or showed 
a smaller amount of detail; while all architects 
admired his mastery in dealing with the subject in 
the broadest manner, and the magnificent grouping 
of his masses. 

- Aw interesting Return to the House of Lords 
has been agreed to on the motion of Lord Over- 
stone: it will comprise particulars which have, 
however, been already given in similar publications. 
The Return will consist of (1) the total amount 
expended in purchases for the National Gallery, 
from its commencement to the present time; (2) 
the total amount expended during the same period 
on account of the annual cost of the establishment 
and other outgoings ; (3) the total amount expended 
on buildings; (4) a return similar in all respects 
as regards the South Kensington Museum; (5) 
also as to the National Portrait Gallery; (6) also 
as to the British Museum, from the beginning of 
the year 1824 to the present time. It is to be 
presumed that this parliamentary paper will be a 
bulky one. 

Tue unfortunate position of the newly-erected 
statue of Brunel on the Northern Embankment 
precludes criticism on the work. We can only 
hope it will be removed to a new site, and we 
reserve remarks till that shall be done. 

Part XIV. of ‘Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica’ (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) has been 
published. This Part contains many pedigrees 
and other particulars of Mildmay, of Essex and 
Northamptonshire; Rossindale, of Cheam, Surrey; 
the first part of Fanshawe Wills, among which that 
of Thomasine Fanshawe, 1562, is curious in the 
way of such documents, showing the extreme care 
of testators for their clothing. Thus, after bequeath- 
ing land and more valuable property, the said 
Thomasine devises to “ Ffrances Marshall” “my 
doche gown of Worsted.” “Item, I bequeath to 
Nicholas Marshall, her brother, my crampe Ringe 
of gold.” “Item, I bequeath to mother Worte 
my clothe gowne furred wlth lambe and my olde 
Worsted Kirtle; and I bequeath to Jame Worte, 
her daughter, my olde Worsted cassocke.” “Item, 
I bequeath to Michaill Worte, her sister, my olde 
grograyne gown without sleves.” “And I be- 
queath to Dorathe, my maiden servaunte, my olde 
redd petticott and my long Waistcoate of fflannell.” 
“And I bequeath to every of my god children xij?” 
The pedigrees, grants of arms, funeral certificates, 
&e. of the Maghalls, of Sephton, Lancaster, the 
Clavers, Peeches, and Greshams are also treated of. 

Tue first book of the first volume of J. Overbeck’s 
‘Grieschische Kunstmythologie’ will shortly ap- 
pear, published by W. Engelmann, of Leipzig. 

Cou. Hype, R.E., Mint Master of Calcutta, is 
preparing a ‘ History of English Coins.’ 








WE regret to learn that, in consequence of a 
great fire at Vathi, in Samos, the large collection 
of antiquities formed by Mr. Marks, the English 
Consul, during many years, has been destroyed. 

THERE is a prospect of the Government of 
Madras taking measures for the examination of 
the antiquities of the Neilgherry Hills. 


A corn of the Emperor Licinius has been dug 
up in Madras. 








MUSIC 


— == 
MUSIC IN GERMANY. 


THE recent Beethoven Festival at Bonn must 
not be considered to represent Art in Germany in 
its ordinary form. The execution of the various 
works was altogether exceptional. It was a meet- 
ing which took place after a preparation of eighteen 
months ; for at least six months before the pro- 
posed Centenary Celebration in 1870, the principal 
features of the programme had been decided 
upon. With the single exception of Leonora’s 
grand scena in the first act of ‘ Fidelio,’ every piece 
announced months ago was duly performed, and 
the prima donna, who was to have sung the air, 
‘Abscheulicher, was the only one of the leading 
artists engaged last year who proved a defaulter. 
It will, therefore, be readily understood that every 
singer and every instrumentalist who appeared at 
Bonn last week were fully cognizant of the task 
to be performed. The band was a body of picked 
professors, the choralists were selected chiefly from 
the amateur circles; but these circles comprised the 
leading towns in Germany. The number of rehear- 
sals was duly noted in last week’s Atheneum. All 
things taken into account, there never before was 
a festival in anticipation of which such a vast 
amount of preliminary work was gone through. 
The visitors to Bonn, had they stopped on 
their way at Frankfort and Hombourg, where 
operas were being given, would have been en- 
lightened as to the routine method in which the 
lyric drama is executed. It would be a great 
mistake for amateurs to cite the Bonn Beethoven 
ensemble as evidence of what is current through the 
Fatherland. There is another point suggested by 
the Centenary Celebration, namely, the despondency 
which is likely to be created amongst existing and 
rising musicians by the profuse indulgence in idol- 
worship which the occasion has provoked. There 
can be no finality in Art, and it is well to bear 
this fact in mind, for it would be monstrous to 
discourage beginners with the intimation that 
they can never attain the fame of a Bach, of a 
Mozart, of a Handel, or of a Beethoven. 


When we come to sum up the doings at Bonn, 
the most agreeable reminiscences are suggested 
by the execution of the ‘Eroica’ Symphony and 
of the ‘Leonora’ Overture by the band. Of the 
solo performances, that of Herr Joachim, of the 
Violin Concerto, alone dwells in the memory; 
for the Choral Pianoforte Fantasia was disastrous, 
and the ‘Emperor’ Concerto a failure. The inter- 
pretation of the chamber compositions, on the last 
day, by Herr Joachin, first violin, Herr von Konigs- 
low, second violin, Herr Straus, violin, Herr F. Griitz- 
macher, violoncello, and Herr Hiller, pianoforte, 
was absolute perfection. Nothing finer could 
be conceived. The Sonata for pianoforte and 
violoncello (Op. 69), by Herr Hiller and Herr 
Griitzmacher, elicited unbounded enthusiasm : the 
touch of the veteran pianist had lost nothing of its 
elasticity and charm. The two string quartets 
(Op. 95 and Op. 59) exemplified the German school 
of playing in its most finished style. Madame 
Joachim sang the two ballads, “ Wonne der Weh- 
muth” and “Kennst Du das Land?” with fervid 
expression, redeeming her transposition of the 
“Ah! Perfido” of the previous evening—a scena 
not adapted for her in any way. The reading of 
the ‘ Adelaide, by the Munich tenor, Herr Vogl, 
would assuredly not be accepted in London by 
those who have heard Signor Mario and Mr. Sims 
Reeves in that impassioned love-song. 


As the low pitch was used at Bonn, the old 





excuse for the non-realization of Beethoven’s vocal 
distortions cannot be pleaded. 


The conclusion of a German festival is a ban- 
quet, and this was given on board the Humboldt 
steamer, during an excursion to Rolandseck; the 
speeches of the authorities of the town, the Com- 
mittee of the Festival, and of the Professors of the 
University, were earnest in their Art aspirations. 
There was one sign of the times which will be agree- 
able to English ears—an appeal on behalf of this 
country, as a musical nation, which had recognized 
Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, and Mendelssohn, and 
which had been represented at the Festival by a 
Sterndale Bennett, met with rapturous response 
from the Germans. This is as it should be. Beet- 
hoven belongs to the world; and the Festival in his 
honour was essentially international. 





M. RIVIERE’S CONCERTS. 


TuE title of “ Promenade Concerts” may as well 
be abandoned, after the successful innovation at 
Covent Garden Theatre of introducing orchestra 
stall-chairs within an enclosed space, which it is to 
be hoped will be extended eventually so that the 
entire frontage to the orchestral platform may be 
converted into reserved places. One of the greatest 
objections to the Promenade system of the late 
Jullien and of Mr. Mellon was that if enabled a noisy 
mob to interrupt the performances. It is pleasing 
to witness the change produced by the assemblage 
of attentive listeners to good music in the new 
stall-chairs. This was particularly visible at the 
Beethoven night, last Wednesday. Another sign 
of the times is no less welcome. We are 
at last freed from the vulgar Vauxhall style 
of white calico hangings, relieved at respectable 
distances by red rosettes. Messrs. T. Grieve & 
Son have supplied the auditorium with tasteful 
designs and devices, with palm trees, and with a 
choice of colour pleasing to the eye. Add to the 
picturesque hangings a very pretty floral display, 
and it may be pronounced that the Covent Garden 
Music-Hall is a thing that of itself deserves to be 
seen. As regards the musical arrangements, an 
effective band has been engaged. It was curious, 
coming from a Beethoven Festival at Bonn, to 
contrast the execution of the composer's works. Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan bids fair, with experience, to be 
a good conductor. The tempi in the Pastorale 
Symphony and the two Overtures, ‘Egmont’ and 
‘Fidelio,’ were generally unexceptionable. There 
were points of difference, certainly, between the 
playing of the ‘Egmont,’ on the 30th ult., at Covent 
Garden, and the playing at Bonn on the 22nd ult.; 
but it would be difficult to award the palm of supe- 
riority to either orchestra. On the one hand, the tone 
of our instrumentalists on the string is richer and 
more brilliant, the latter element arising from the 
higher pitch used here ; but the Covent Garden exe- 
cutants are not the picked players of the country, as 
the Bonn artists were. If Mdlle. Carreno had exe- 
cuted the andante and variations from the Kreutzer 
Sonata at Bonn, she would have elicited from the 
Teutonic amateurs greater enthusiasm than even 
she provoked at Covent Garden: her touch is 
indescribably charming, and her execution neat 
and finished. The ‘Grand March, by Prince 
Poniatowski, is a Covent Garden cheval de bataille. 
The work has been conducted for some nights 
by the Prince, who was replaced on Wednesday by 
M. Riviére. This triumphal March is entitled 
‘The Return of Richard Coeur de Lion’: it might 
just as well have been called ‘The Return of 
Garibaldi’; it has no features peculiar to the 
Crusades. With a military band added to the 
ordinary orchestra, the sounds are stunning, as 
were those in ‘The Siege of Paris’ Fantasia, by M. 
Van Heddeghen. These martial pieces, now that 
there is peace, might be dispensed with, especially 
on a Beethoven night. Selections from Handel's 
‘Messiah,’ with Mesdames Rudersdorff and Demeric 
Lelande, Messrs. Lloyd and Whitney (the latter 
a new basso, from America), were announced for 
last night. 
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Musical Gossip. 


Tue 148th meeting of the three choirs will be 
celebrated next week at Gloucester, under the 
direction of Dr. S. S. Wesley, the Cathedral organist. 
The chief singers will be Mesdames Tietjens, 
De Wilhorst, Harrison, Patey, Martell ; Messrs. 
Vernon Rigby, Lloyd, Bentham, Lewis Thomas, 
Brandon, and Signor Foli. The performances in 
the Cathedral will include Handel's Overture and 
the ‘Te Deum’ and ‘Jephtha,’ as also Mendels- 
sohn’s solo, “ Hear my prayer,” on Tuesday morn- 
ing; in the evening, a selection from Haydn’s 
‘Creation’ and Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt,—on 
Wednesday morning, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,’ —on 
Thursday morning, Bach’s oratorio, ‘The Passion’ ; 
to be followed by a new oratorio, ‘ Gideon,’ by Mr. 
W. G. Cusins, and a selection from Spohr’s ‘Cal- 
vary,’—-on Friday morning, Handel’s ‘ Messiah.’ 
There will be secular concerts on Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings, in the Shire Hall. Last Mon- 
day there was a town rehearsal of ‘Gideon,’ with 
the band, in St. George’s Hall. Next Monday, there 
will be the rehearsals, in the morning, of the sacred 
music, and, in the evening, of the secular selections. 
The words of ‘Gideon’ have been selected from the 
Scriptures by the Rev. F. T. Cusins. 

Tue Philharmonic Society has published an 
interesting pamphlet (with a photograph of the 
bust of Beethoven), containing the correspondence 
relative to the presentation of the bust of the com- 
poser to the Society by Frau Fanny Lenz Vauer, 
of Pesth. The Philharmonic directors have had 
a gold medal with Beethoven’s effigy struck, in com- 
memoration of the centenary of the composer's 
birth. It is intended to present this medal 
occasionally to eminent artists who have rendered 
services to the Society. Mr. L. C. Wyon has 
executed the medal. In the brochure, the papers 
relative to the application by Beethoven for aid from 
the Society are given, with the letters of the com- 
poser, Moscheles, Sir George Smart, Schindler, &c. 


Tue late Edward Loder’s opera, ‘The Night 
Dancers, containing some of his best compositions, 
has been revived at the Crystal Palace, under the 
direction of Mr. George Perren, who sings the tenor 
part, originally sung by Mr. Allen, when the work 
was first produced, in 1846, at the Princess’s 
Theatre. ‘Giselle; ou, les Wilis’ was a ballet, by 
MM. de Saint-Georges, Théophile Gautier, and 
Coraly, with music by Adolphe Adam, first done 
at the Grand Opéra, in Paris, in June, 1841. Mon- 
crieff wrote a drama for Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 
in 1842, based on the ballet. Mr. Loder’s opera 
was given at Covent Garden in 1860, under the 
direction of Mr. Harrison and Miss Louisa Pyne 
(Mrs. F. Bodda). Miss Marie Rossetti, who made 
a successful début at the Sydenham Palace in ‘The 
Daughter of the Regiment, takes the part of 
Giselle. 


Mr. Artuur SKETCHLEY’s operatic drama, 
‘Near Relations,’ is pleasing the audiences at the 
Gallery of Illustration. The chief parts are sus- 
tained by Miss Fanny Holland, Mrs. German 
Reed, Messrs. A. Cecil, Corney Grain, and T. G. 
Reed. Mr. Corney Grain’s cheval de bataille is 
now the special view he takes of the loves of 
Romeo and Juliet. 


Tue decease of Mr. St. Albyn, the tenor of 
Covent Garden Theatre, took place last Monday, 
in Charing Cross Hospital, from consumption. 
His last engagement was at the Globe Theatre, 
where he sang the leading tenor part in M. Offen- 
bach’s ‘ Falsacappa. Mr. St. Albyn possessed, 
in his early career, a fine voice, which, if it had 
been properly trained, might have placed him in 
the front rank of English singers. 

Tue Gaiety Theatre has re-opened with M. 
Offenbach’s ‘Grand Duchess’; the chief characters 
sustained by Miss J. Mathews, Miss C. Loseby, 
Messrs. Lyall, Aynsley Cooke, and W. H. Payne 
and his two sons, H. and F. Payne. A new 
operatic extravaganza, by Mr. Alfred Thompson, 
‘Cinderella, is in preparation. 

Tue death of Mr. A. B, Leaf, a soprano singer, 





in California, is announced. He was born in 
Liverpool, and was a singer in a choir at Leeds. 
His execution of the cavatina, “ Robert, toi que 
jaime,” by Meyerbeer, and of the scena, “Casta 
Diva,” from Bellini’s ‘Norma,’ secured him the 
name of the Wonderful Bamford. He could attack 
the c in alt with certainty. 

Stenora Bertyi, and Signori Villani (tenor), 
Bertolasi (baritone), and Massa (basso) are to sing 
at the Scala in the opera ‘Il Guoranz,’ on the 
occasion of the Industrial Exhibition in Milan. 

Sienor Perretta’s ‘Marco Visconti’ will be 
produced at Parma. Signor Pedrotti’s ‘ Isabella 
d’Aragona’ is liked in Italy. 

THE Italian Opera troupe in Melbourne appears 
to be attractive. Signora Zenoni, as Norma; 
Signora Cortesi, as Rosina (‘Barbiere’) and Norina 
(‘Don Pasquale’); Signora Rosavalle in the ‘ Tra- 
viata’; and Signora Polli, as Azucena (‘ Trovatore’), 
are much eulogized. The leading tenors are 
Signori Zennari and Coy; the chief buffos are 
Signori Grandi and Tournerie. Signor Coliva is 
the baritone. 








DRAMA 


Som 
THEATRE DU GYMNASE-DRAMATIQUE. 

A succés d’estime, or, in other words, a carefully- 
gilded pill of failure, has been awarded the first 
dramatic work of importance Paris has seen since 
her late troubles. ‘ Marceline,’ produced at the 
Gymnase, is a four-act comedy, by M. de la Rounat, 
at one time manager of the Odéon. It is a long 
and wearisome piece, of the ‘Fernande’ stamp, 
with scarcely a particle of plot on which to hang 
a series, almost interminable, of disquisitions, social, 
moral, and artistic. The only person likely to 
benefit by its production is Madame Desclée, whose 
performance of its heroine has elicited very favour- 
able comment. Excellent indeed as have been 
the previous performances of this actress, they 
have failed to win her the title of artist, the 
fashion in Paris having been to assign to good 
fortune or to the dramatist whatever success she 
has obtained. Her triumph now, however, is com- 
plete, the part she plays being outside the sym- 
pathies of the audience, and her performance in it 
being good enough to elevate into something 
resembling success what without her would have 
been unquestioned failure. Marceline is a young 
girl who, in her twelfth year, has been adopted, 
with the worst possible intentions, by M. de Mir- 
mont, a capitalist. In order to render more easy 
of accomplishment the views he has upon her, 
M. de Mirmont makes of the girl an esprit fort, 
laughing at and mocking all that men are accus- 
tomed to respect. Love, like an Ithuriel’s spear, 
is the means of showing Marceline the foulness of 
her surroundings. She is sought in marriage by 
a certain M. de Kernic, for whom she feels a strong 
affection. Conscious of her unworthiness to mate 
with a man of honour, she takes refuge in flight. 
For a while she lives on the savings of a faithful 
servant. When this precarious source of income 
is exhausted, she is found, by her lover first, and 
subsequently by her guardian. The former she 
repels by informing him she has been the mis- 
tress of her guardian; the authority of the 
second she openly opposes. When claimed before 
the magistrate, she makes a complete avowal of 
her position. “Cet homme m’a recueillie parce que 
je promettais d’étre belle; il a voulu éteindre en moi 
tout sens moral; il a fait de moi sa maitresse.” This 
conversation is overheard by M. de Kernic, who 
summonses Marceline to witness the duel between 
him and De Mirmont, now inevitable. De Kernic 
receives unharmed the fire of his adversary, refuses 
to return it, and takes Marceline as his wife, 
leaving De Mirmont to the hands of destiny, and 
to the mortification of seeing his schemes thwarted. 
By this dénofiment, the Parisian press is much 
exercised: most of the journals condemn it. Little, 
in truth, can be advanced in its favour. Most of 
the scenes are forced and improbable, and the dia- 
logue is wearisome in a high degree. The sole 





merit of the piece is some power of characterization 
it displays. Madame Desclée succeeded in giving 
the long tirades placed in the mouth of Marceline 
animation and variety such as they appeared 
scarcely capable of receiving. Every shade of the 
character was seized, and expressed with delicacy 
and skill, and the entire honours of the repre- 
sentation were hers. M. Pujol was De Kernic; 
M. Nertann, De Mirmont; and M. Derval, Bonne- 
main, a protector of the heroine. Other female 
parts were played by Madame Fromentin and 
Madame Prioleau. Previous to the new comedy, 
a version, by M. de Verconsin, of ‘La Matrone 
d’Ephése’ was given. Though the most popular and 
widespread ofall old fables, this story is, as Lessing 
has shown, wholly unsuited to the dramatist. It 
must always on representation be rendered colour- 
less, or must remain repulsive. M. de Verconsin 
has chosen the former alternative. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


On Thursday, at the Queen’s, for the benefit of 
Mr. and Mrs. Rousby, a new comedy, by Mr. 
W. Dubourg, entitled ‘The School for Wives,’ was 
produced. A new drama, by Mr. W. G. Wills, 
freely adapted from a play by Madame Birch- 
Pfeiffer, will be given on Saturday next. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin will support the principal 
characters. 

THE Opéra Comique, closed since the perform- 
ance of the Comédie Francaise, re-opened on 
Saturday last with a version of Moliére’s ‘Le 
Médecin malgré Lui,’ entitled ‘The Doctor in 
Spite of Himself.” Mr. Atkins was Sganarelle and 
Miss M. Oliver Martine, other parts being played 
by Mr. Dewar and Mr. Lin Rayne. A more rash 
experiment could not easily have been tried, and 
no great difficulty would be experienced in persuad- 
ing those who saw the last representation of the 
piece that the present performance is intended as 
a burlesque. 


THE re-opening of the Lyceum is announced for 
the 11th inst. A piece, said rather vaguely to be 
“from the French of Madame George Sand and 
Madame Birch-Pfeiffer,’ is the principal novelty. 
Its title is ‘ Fanchette, the Will of the Wisp.’ Miss 
Isabel Bateman will play the heroine; other prin- 
cipal parts being assigned to Miss G. Pauncefort, 
Mr. Belmore, Mr. Irving, and Mr. Addison. 

Miss RayNHAM, an actress who obtained some 
reputation in boys’ parts, has died in Hombourg. 

A BURLESQUE, entitled ‘Crichton,’ was given for 
the first time at the Charing Cross Theatre on 
Wednesday night. It is wholly imbecile. 

Amone recent novelties at the minor theatres 
are, a drama at the Grecian, adapted from the 
French, and called ‘Against the Stream,’ and a 
burlesque at the Alfred Theatre, entitled, ‘ Ingomar 
the Idiotic.’ 

Many changes in the management of the Con- 
servatoire, and the administration of State patron- 
age and inspection of the theatres, are in progress. 
The employment of a Government Commissioner 
at the theatres is done away with, the former 
Commissioner, M. Arthur de Beauplan, being now 
named “Chef du Bureau des Théatres.” The post 
of inspector of the theatres of the departments is 
also abolished. 

MapaMeE SARAH BERNHARDT, a clever but rather 
larmoyante actress of the Odéon, has, it is said, 
received advances from the Comédie Francaise. 

AN operetta, by MM. Julien Deschamps and 
Félix Savart, entitled ‘De Par le Roi, to be sup- 
ported by Mdlle. Céline Bernier and Malle. Linda, 
is in rehearsal at the Folies-Marigny. The music 
is by M. Oray. ‘Prince Charmant,’ by M. Paul 
Rougnon, a laureate of the Conservatoire, and a 
pupil of M. Ambroise Thomas, is in preparation at 
the same house. 

Tue ‘Tréne d’Kcosse’ of M. Hervé has been 
read to the artists at the Variétés. Among the 
names of the characters we find those of Flora 
MacRazor and Julia Good-Morning. 

Arter ‘the many menaces of diminished sub_ 
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ventions to the theatres which have been heard, 
it is satisfactory to know that a reduction of 
100,000 francs in the payment to the Opéra, and 
of 50,000 in that to the Opéra Comique, represents 
the whole of the changes to be made. The Italiens 
will receive the amount formerly given, and a 
subvention will be granted to the Lyrique. These 
changes of purpose are due to the appeals of 
M. Jules Simon. 


Ir is a little startling to hear that the difficulties 
in the way of producing at the Gymnase a dramatic 
version of ‘ L’Affaire Clémenceau,’ of the younger 
Dumas, are assignable to the reluctance on moral 

grounds of Madame Desclée to personate the 
corse The piece will probably be replaced by 
a four-act drama, entitled ‘ Les Reflets.’ 


THE re-opening of the Thédtre de Cluny is fixed 
for the lst of September, the _ novelty an- 
nounced being a prologue, in verse, by M. de Ban- 
ville, entitled ‘ Alsace et Lorraine.’ A. three-act 
comedy, by M. Léopold Stapleaux, entitled ‘Richard 
Manceau, the rehearsals of which were inter- 
rupted by the war, is among the pieces in prepara- 
tion. The principal part in this will be played by 
M. Laferriére. 

M. anp Mapame LAFonTAINE, whose secession 
from the Comédie Frangaise was announced in last 
week’s Atheneum, will, it is said, appear forthwith 
at the Vaudeville, in a new comedy by M. Sardou. 
Dissatisfaction with the exercise of the large 
powers assigned the new manager is said to be 
the reason so many artists of the Théatre Frangais 
have of late sent in their démission. 


‘L’AILE DE CorBeau,’ by MM. Lafontaine and 
Garraud, both belonging to the Comédie, has had 
considerable success at the Vaudeville. MM. De- 
lannoy and St. Germain sustain the principal réles. 
A drama, in four acts, by MM. Labiche and Dela- 
cour, the ‘principal part in which will be sustained 
by Madame Fargueil, is in preparation. 

Mop.u.e. Deprevux, whose performance at the 
Lyceum of Mephisto, in the ‘ Petit Faust,’ was a 
remarkable piece of pantomime acting, will make 
9 déb ut at the Bouffes Parisiens, in ‘ Le Corsaire 

oir. 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES. 


—_—>—_ 


Chaucer's “ Shippes Hoppesteres.”—In the well- 

known line, 
Yet saugh I brent the shippes hoppesteres, 
Canterbury Tales, 1. 2015, 

the epithet hoppesteres, joined to shippes, is perfectly 
intelligible in itself, the idea of a ship dancing on 
the waves being, as ‘Tyrwhitt sensibly remarks, “a 
not unpoetical one.” The only difficulty arises 
from the question, why Chaucer, instead of simply 
translating the epithet bellatrici, which he found 
in Boccaccio, chose to put in its place a word con- 
veying a totally different idea? Now, this difficulty 
may be removed by admitting Chaucer to have 
been misled by a fulse reading in his MS. of La 
Teseide. All is plain if we suppose this MS. to 
have had ballatrici for bellatrict. If this conjecture 
should meet with general approbation, it would 
furnish us with a new instance of a fact very 
common in ancient as well as medieval literature, 
viz., puzzling passages owing their origin only to 
the author's having mistaken the sense of a word, 
or having been misled by a blunder in the text of 
some earlier author. Some of the most striking 
instances of this fact I know of occur in the early 
Spr og poem on Boethius, on which Prof. 

Conrad Hofmann has recently published a very 
interesting paper in the Sitzwngsberichte der 
Akademie der Vi ‘“assenschaften zu Miinchen, 1870, 
IL, pp. 175-183. BERNHARD TEN BRINK. 

Marburg, Aug. 14, 1871. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Dr. H.—Ed.—A. W. 8. W.—G, L. 
—J. M.—received. 
M. J.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions. 





Errata.—No. 2286, p. 237, col. 3, line 11 from bottom, for 
“Exeter” read Exeter Hall.—No. 2287, p. 267, col. 1, line 37 
from bottom, for ‘‘Sanet’’ read Sanct. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S LIST. 


——_~>——_ 


GUIZOTS HISTORY OF 


FRANCE.—Subscribers are respectfully informed 
that the publication of Mr. Robert Black's Trans- 
lation of this Work, which has been unavoidably 
postponed since the issue of Half-Part I1V., owing 
to the Siege and Civil War in Paris, the material 
being shut up therein, is resumed this day, and will 
be continued uninterruptedly, in Monthly Parts, 
until completed. 


Parts I. to III. at 2s. and Half-Part IV. at 1s., very 
beautifully illustrated by many full-page and smaller 
Woodcuts, can now be had. 


*.* The remaining half of Part IV. and Part V., in 
one wrapper, containing Six full-page Illustrations 
and several smaller ones, price 3s., ready this day. 


The NEW NOVEL, HEARTH GHOSTS. 
By the Author of ‘Gilbert Rugge,’ &c. Now ready at all the 
Libraries. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“ We may say that the story is both sweet and pathetic, and that the 

worst fault we have to find with it is that there is — enough of it.” 
Saturday Review. 

“We recommend these pereatives as wholesome and agreeable read- 
ing. "— Atheneum, July 29, 1871. 

“ We meet so many amusing people i in these pages, and find so much 
pleasure in the keen, clever descriptions, that it is only when our sym- 
pathies are strongly touched that we mark the higher purpose of the 
author, Fads = what serious war he can wage against some of our social 
sins.” — Gra; 

“ These three. volumes contain three admirable novelettes. By no 
means devoid of tragic interest, there is yet in them nothing strained 
or ‘sensational.’ They are written with a purpose. and powerfully 
written, too, without making that purpose unduly obtrusive, and their 
teachings are eminently healthful.”-—Luterary World. 

“ The stories are simple, natural, and pleasant.”—Globe. 


A SIXTH EDITION of A DAUGHTER 
of HETH. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘In Silk Attire.’ 
Ready this day at all the Libraries. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ If humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a story told with yr 
and vigour, ought t to ensure success, ‘A Daughter of Heth’ is of the 
kind to deserve it. Reg ne - Review. 

“We wish we knew to whom we are indebted for this unique 
* Daughter of Heth,’ and her beautiful and touching story oe 

'S ‘or. 
“ Vivid, tender freshness, with all oe sparkle of dew, and, we may 
add, too, its purity. *_Daily News, June 
** But when with an inviting title, 1 writing, hnmour, sweet- 
ness, aaa a fresh, natural style are combined, 6 i: of the reader is 
gratified by a sense of fitness and harmony. d‘The Daughter of 
Heth’ is really all this.”"— Pall Mall Gazette. 


HERO TREVELYAN: a Novel. Py Geror- 

GIANA M. CRAIK. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 

“A very charming tale, which we cordially commend to our readers. 
It is a very triumph of refinement and perception to be able to tell so 
slight a story in so pleasant a manner as Miss Craik has done in the 
present volumes, which, omg we cannot lay down without saying 
should. have been three instead of two.”—Morning Advertiser. 

* It is almost superfluous to add to that which it has been attempted 
—— and by implication to indicate, namely, that this tale is full 
of interest, and that its purpose is worked out with success.” 

Morning Post. 


REINDEER, DOGS, and SNOW-SHOES: a 


Journal of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the Years 
1865, 1866, and 1867. By RICHARD J. BUSH, late of the Russo- 
American Telegraph Expedition. Demy 8vo. with a Route-Map 
and numerous very fine Woodcut I1lustrations, pp. 550, cloth extra, 
12s. 6d. This day. 


“Mr. Bush spent some two years travelling, now by boat, now by 
sledge, now on horseback, and now in snow-shoes; living among the 
half savage people of the land, dependent sometimes on their hospi- 
tality, and sometimes on their own sportsmauship for provisions..... 
Mr. Bush tells his story with clearness and vivacity, and illustrates it 
with sketches that really serve to make the scene or thing described 
intelligible to the reader.”—Suturduy Review. 


WAKE-ROBIN: a Book about the Birds of 
America. By JOHN BURROUGHS. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


“ ‘Wake-robin,’ is to he commended highly as the work of a natural- 
ist who has not been satisfied te gain his knowledge at second-hand. 
The book, like Gilbert White's * Natural History of Selborne,’ has a 
character of its own.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A pleasant and graceful little book.”—Saturday Review. 


LOW’S COPYRIGHT CHEAP EDITIONS OF AMERICAN 
AUTHORS, 


Comprising Popular Works, reprinted by arrangement with their 
Authors. 


The NEW VOLUME is MY SUMMER in 
a GARDEN. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. with Intro- 
ductory Letter by HENRY WARD BEECHER. Fancy boards, 
le. 6d. ; cloth, 28. 


“ Every book which interprets the secret love of fields and gardens, 
every essay that brings man nearer tothe understanding which every 
tree whispers, every brook murmurs, every weed even hints, is a con- 


Introductory Letter. 
“ Gentle reader, do you love gardening? do you relish humour? If 
80, secure a copy of this little book.”—Notes ries. 

“Tt will not suit dull people who cannot see or appreciate the lumi- 
nous side of things, but those who are accustomed to moral thought, 

and can also enjoys a laugh of the best sort, will like the book amaz- 
ingly.”—Lterary World. 

“ Characterized by a humour as delightful as it is rare and original, 
as mirth-provoking coe intellectually sasiety ing as it is totally distinet 
from the humour of either Bret Harte, C. F. Browne, or J. R. Lowell.” 

Glasgow Star. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SBARLB, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 





THE “ROYAL” 


OF 


OPERAS. 


EDITION 





NOTICE. 





THE Publishers beg to announce their intention of adding 
to this Series during the present year the following Three 
Operas :— 


Meyerbeer’s ROBERT LE DIABLE. 


[October 1st. 


Meyerbeer’s LES HUGUENOTS. 


[November 1st. 


Rossini’s GUILLAUME TELL. 


[December 1st. 


These great works (the most remarkable specimens of the 
French School of Opera) have, owing to their length, never 
before been presented to the Public in a cheap form. For this 
reason it would be impossible to include them in the ‘ Roya 
EpITION OF OPERAS,’ at the usual price, each Work occupy- 
ing about 500 pages, or double the amount of an ordinary 
Opera. But, as their omission would seriously interfere with 
the completeness of the Series, the Publishers have deter- 
mined to issue them as Double Volumes, and they will there- 
fore be published in their original and perfect form, with 
Italian and English words. 


Price 5s. each in Paper, or 7s. 6d. Cloth, gilt edges. 


Subscribers’ Names received by all Music-sellers and Book- 
sellers, or 


Boosry & Co. 28, Holles-street, London. 





Just published, price 10s. 6d. 
KETCHES of ARTISTIC FURNITURE in the 
OLD ENGLISH STYLE. 
Collinson & Lock, 109, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Part I. now ready, in medium &vo. price 3s. (to be completed in 
One more Part), 
TOTES, with EMENDATIONS, on the LEXICON 
of HESY CHIUS. By D. A. FERRARI, J.U.D. Selected and 
Edited by W. BROWN, M.A., Rector of Hormead Parva ; late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Part I. royal 8vo. with 2 Plates, 2s. 6d. 


I - D L I F E. 
By Dr. E. BREHM. Translated from the German, by 
H. M. PABOUCHERE, F.Z.S. and W. JESSE, C.M.Z.8., Zoologist to 
the Abyssinian Expediti.n 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





On September ist, price 2s. 6d. Part I. of 
RIFFITH & HENFREY’S MICROGRAPHIC 


DICTIONARY. A Guide to the Examination and Investigation 
of the Structure and Nature of Microscopic Objects. Third Edition, 
edited by J. W. GRIFFITH, M.D., assisted by the Rev. M. J. 
BERKELEY, M. - F_L.S, and Professor T. RUPERT JONES, F.G.S. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, price 21s. 700 pp. 8vo. 


SYNONY MIC CATALOGUE of DIURNAL 

LEPIDUPTERA. By W. F. KIRBY, Author of ‘A Manual of 

European Butterflies.’ Containing the full Synonymy of every Species, 
and an Alphabetical Index of about 10,000 References. 
ohn Van Voorst, 1, P ‘aternoster- row. 








In a few deve. pest 8vo. cloth, 
INTS on SHORE SHOOTING: 


jodieting a Chapter on Skinning and Preserving Birds. By 
J. E. HARTING, F.L.S. F.Z.8., Author of ‘ The Birds of Middlesex, "ke. 
ohn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster: row. 


This day is published, 
ORTH TYNEDALE and its FOUR GRAYNES; 


or, Sketches and " raditions of North Tynedale, its Families, and 
Border Warfare, from 800 to 1800. By EDWARD CHARLTON, M.D. 
D.C.L. Second Edition, greatly enl re hog ° addition of many 
Original Letters and Documents. Price ls. ; large paper. 6d. 
Newcastle.on-Tyne: sold by Wm. Dodd, 4 ‘Robinson, and George 
Rutland ; and by W. H. Smith, Railws Ay Station 





BIBLIUTHECA INDICA.—NEW SANSCRIT WORKS. 
HATURVARGA-CHINTAMANIT, by 
HEMADRI. Bees by BHARATACHANDRA SIROMANI. 
Part I. Danakhanda. Fasc. I. 8vo. 9s. 
CHHANDAH SUTRA of PINGALA ACHARYA, 
with rf her omg ae < Sahgetha. Edited by VISVANATHA 
SASTRI. Fase. I. 8vo. 2 
GOBHILIYA GRIBYA SUTRA, with the Com- 
mentary of Chandrakanta Tarkalankara. Fasc. I. 8vo. 28. 


hi & Norgate, 14, Ilenrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
a and 30 South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
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ANDLORDISM: in its Moral, Social, and 
_4 Economic Relations. By DAVID SYME. Reprinted from the 
Westminster Review. Price One Shilling. 
London: Triibner & Co. 





536 pp. demy 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, price 12s. 


RUTHS versus SHADOWS;; or, the Real and 

the False. Intended mainly to prove the Incapacity of Science 
to Fathom the Mystery of Creation. By F. R. WARING. 
London: John B. Day, Savoy-street, Strand. 





This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. post free, 
RISTISSIMA VITA: a Triptych. By 
EDWARD il. PEMBER. 
1. The Caryatx in Laconia. 
3. Le Coeur de Beaumanoir. 
3. Peasants of the Great St. Bernard. 


London: Thomas Bosworth, 198, High Holborn. 





Just published, 8vo. 1s. 


N the RELATIVE POWERS of various 
SUBSTANCES in PREVENTING the GENERATION of 
ANIMALCULES, or the DEVELOPMENT of their GERMS, with 
special Reference to the Germ Theory of Putrefaction. By JOHN 
DOUGALL, M.D., Glasgow. Read at the Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Edinburgh, August, 1871. 


J.& A. Churchill, New Burlington-street. 





SECOND HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 
REMINISCENCES OF A VOLUNTEER. 
NHE BATTLE of DORKING. From Seventh 
Edition of Blackwood’s Magazine for May. Price 6d. 
William Blickwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE NEW LECTIONARY. 
In the press, and will be ready shortly, 


T\HE LESSONS for SUNDAYS and HOLY- 
DAYS, and the DAILY LESSONS, printed specially, in con- 

secutive order, in bold type, on large 4to. paper, for the use of the 

Officiating Clergy, on a plan which obviates all difficulty in the use of 

the New Lectionary. May be obtained on application to any Book- 

seller ; or at the 

Oxford University Press Warehouse, 7, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Now ready, 12mo. cloth limp (Weale’s Series), 1s. 6d. 


RAWING and MEASURING INSTRU- 

P MENTS. Instruments employed in Geometrical and Mechanical 

Drawing, the Measurement of Maps and Plans, and in Arithmetical 

a By J. F. HEATHER, M.A. With numerous Llus- 
rations. 


Now ready, 12mo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d.; or cloth limp (Weale’s 
Series), 22. 


A NALYTICAL GEOMETRY and CONIC 
SECTIONS. By J. HANN. New Edition. Improved and Re- 
«written by Professor J. R. YOUNG. 
London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


EDWARDS'S SCHOOL-BOY’S SYSTEM OF DOUBLE ENTRY. 
This day is published, price 2s. cloth, 


DWARDS'S SCHOOL-BOY’S SYSTEM of 
DOUBLE ENTRY. 

This book has received the sanction of some of the leading members 
of the scholastic profession, to whose judgment it has been submitted 
in MS; and the valuable suggestions which they have afforded have 
assisted the Editor in producing a work not only thoroughly adapted 
to the capacities of the school-boy, but at the same time one which is 
‘based on the most approved and modern system of Book-keeping. 

The KEY, price 4s., consists of the complete set of books, containing 
the whole of the transactions properly arranged, with balance sheet, 
showing the result of the 6 months’ trading. 

Ruled Books, in which to re-enter and work out the above, are pre- 
oie manufactured from a superior paper, with an elegantly engraved 

fitle-page, for the designation of the School and the Pupil’s Name, 
price 58. the complete set. 
Relfe Brothers, 6, Charterhouse-buildings, Aldersgate. 





T.HE PHOTO-CHROMO-LITH PROCESS. 





“The Court of the Leathersellers’ Company deserve the thanks not 
only of their members, but of all historical students. Fire and the 
spirit of modern improvement combined to destroy their ancient hall 
and a considerable part of the records, antiquities, and works of art 
they possessed. Determined, as a duty to posterity, to ‘gather up the 
remaining fragments,’ the governors have produced a magnificent folio 
wolume, containinga history of the company, with a series of antiquarian 
illustrations. he archives of the City of London, the Public Record 
tlice, and the British Museum have been searched, and the result is 
waluable. Some of the illustrations—all of which have been reproduced 
with marvellous fidelity by the process known as the Photo-Chromo- 
Lith—are highly interesting. Views of the old hall, representations of 
the ancient * gurlands,’ or capsof State, and a fac-simile of a portion of 
the earliest authentic map of London, showing the city as it appeared 
about a century before the Great Fire, are especially noteworthy. We 
could wish all the City companies, of ancient lineage, great and small, 
~would imitate their brethren the Leathersellers.”’—Glube. 

The ** Photo-Chromo-Lith ” Process possesses the great advantage of 
accuracy in reproduction, being a fac-simile of the original copy, 
rapidity of execution, and economy with regard to cost, while the 
original copy is in no way damaged. The ** Photo-Chromo-Lith” Process 
is also applied to all kinds of Commercial Lithography. 

FE. J. Francis, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C., where Specimens 
may, Be. seen, and Prospectuses, containing Opinions of the Press, 
obtained. 








OTICE.—The following Direct Agents for the 
Sale of the ATHEN.ZUM Journal abroad have been 
appointed :— 


Paris oe -.» N. BEtvencer, Rue de Rivoli. 
Berlin .. oe A. Asner & Co, 
es .. F. ScHNEIDER & Co, 
Leipzig M. Dire. 
Vienna ee -» Gerrotp & Co, 
Rome . ee J. SPITTHOEVER, 


H. Lorscuer, 
Hl. Grora 
Tue ImeeriaL Post OFFIce, 


Florence .. 
Geneva ar 
St. Petersburg 





On Monpay, the 4th inst. at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE,’ 
Srrawan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 





In large crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


UNDER THE COMMUNE: 


The Seventy-Three Days of the Second Siege. 
By JOHN LEIGHTON, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with upwards of 40 Wood Engravings descriptive of Incidents of the Siege ; with nearly 30 Portraits of the 


Communist Leaders, and of the Hostages who were sacrificed ; with nearly 30 S 5 i i 
zomms ine I , é who wi ; y 30 Sketches taken on the Spot delineating F 23 
Paris now swept away ; and with a Map indicating the Public Buildings and Portions of the City cuneate iy wnt - 


PARIS 


*,* The principal Plates are from original Sketches taken on the Spot, whilst those in th i iti 
m ; é e s e Text are f 1 2s 
The Portraits are from Photographs (interdicted in Paris), and many engraved fer —— nee 


London: Brappury, Evans & Co. 10, Bouverie-street. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 
An Illustrated Monthly. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
No. 50, for SEPTEMBER, Now Ready. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


LIVES of the KEMBLES. By 


Author of ‘The Life of David Garrick,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
** The reader will find much that is entertaining in these v — % 
on Se ee ee ig hese volumes.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
rs bag ee and amusement.”—Era. 
‘Mr. Fitzgerald’s criticisms on dramatic questions strike us as generally sound and valuable.” —Eci 
“Diligent and discursive. Mr. Fitzgerald has produced a cle i ciueerot ait i 
wuts aan a ae $ p ced a clear and tolerably correct summary of all that people in general 


The IDOL in HOREB: Evidence that the | LIFE BENEATH the WAVES; and a 


Golden Image at Mount Sinai was a Cone, and nota Calf. With D ipti i i fi 
nergy ere Bere ig Bg as one, al alf. V Jescription of the Brighton Aquarium. With numerous Illustra- 
— _Appention. By CHARLES T. BEKE, Ph.D. Now ready, tions. Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxton | MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Barry. 


FORMAN. 1 vol. crown 8yo. [Now ready. In 1 vol. crown 8yo. (Ready this day. 


Percy Fitzgerald, 


[Ready this day. 


The SETTLEMENT of the ALABAMA QUESTION. 


The BANQUET given at NEW YORK to the 


s 1 . @ , , . , 
Joatie wena by Mr. CYRUS W. FIELD. A Report, edited, with a Short Introduction, by 


The BATTLE of BERLIN. Price 6d. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 


NOTICE —A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘The ROMANCE of WAR’ 


ONLY AN ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of 


‘The Romance of War,’ ‘Lady Wedderburne’s Wish,’ ‘UNDER THE RED DRAGON,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


OLD AS THE HILLS. By Douglas Morey Ford. 


3 vols. C i. 
\ rs ‘ a R t 4 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,’ scsi eta 


LADY JUDITH. By Justin M‘Carthy, Author of 


‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. I. Farjeon. 3 vols. 


EDITH. By C. A. Lee. In 2 vols. naan 
The NOMADS of the NORTH: a Tale of Lapland. 


By J. LOVEL HADWEN. Now ready. 
NOT WOOED, BUT WON. Bythe Author ; FAIRLY WON; or, the Heiress of Ender- 


of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. leigh. By H.8. E. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 

SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. B 
SELWYN EYRE. sols Y | SUNDERED LIVES. By Wybert Reeve, 
Author of the Comedies ‘ Won at Last,’* Not so Bad after All,’ &c. 


MY HEROINE: a New Stcry. 1 vol. sais [Ready this day. 
The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN: or, 
| The PRUSSIAN SPY. By V. Valmont. 


Memoirs of Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. 1 vol. 
(Just ready. 2 vole. | Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, 


[Now ready. 
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Crown 8vo. 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 

»ye, KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on_ the 
] MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. Eighth pain, 
revised and enlarged. By ADAM BEALEY, M.A., M.D., tab., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

London: J. & A. Cc hurehill. Harrogate : Thomas Hollins. 








French Studies Condensed, Eighth Edition, 5. 6d. 
| oF to SPEAK FRENCH; 


oF, French and France: Facts, Inductions, Practice. By 
A. ALBITES, LL. B., Paris, late of Edgbaston School. 
« Excellent.”—V. ‘Hugo. “True gem.”—Delille. “ Perfect.”—Era. 
_ INSTANTANEOUS FRENCH WRITING, 28.—Key, 22. 
. FRENCH PRONOUNCED: SELF-HELPS, ls. — Eficient. ” Aris. 
Longmans & Co. 





ee ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
with Portrait, price 38. 6d. 
atweneae - sez y, 
pS As applicable to the Purposes of Poetry and Eloquence. 
By HENRY DIRCKS, LL.D., F.R.S.E., M.R.S.L., &e., 
Author of ‘ Life of the Marquis of Ww orcester,’ * Life of Samuel 
artlib, 
“This book is exceedingly interesting and instructive.”—Globe. 
Published by William P. Nimmo, Edinburgh. Sold by Simpkin, 
Marshall « Co. London ; aud ali Booksellers. 





Geos 8vo. anh, price 7s. 6d. post free, 
OUQUE’S JAHRESZEITEN. — 1. UNDINE. 
2. SINTRAM. 3. ASLAUGA’S RITTER. 4. DIE BEIDEN 
HAUPTLEUTE. 
The Four Volumes in One, cloth, 7s. 6d.; or, separately— 
1. UNDINE. Sewed, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
2. SINTRAM, Sewed, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 38. 
3. ASLAUGA’S RITTER. Sewed, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 28. 
4. DIE BEIDEN HAUPTLEUTE. Sewed, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2e. 

*,* In ordering through Booksellers, ‘‘ WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
EDL{TLUN ” should be specitied ; it is the only uniform Edition, clearly 
printed, in crown 8vo. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

PROFESSOR APEL, 
Formerly of King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 


Gstesae CLASS-BOOKS. 


1. SHORT and PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR, and EXERCISES. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


2,GERMAN PROSE STORIES for BEGIN- 
NERS (including Lessing's Prose Fables), with Interlinear 
Translation in the Natural Order of Construction. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


. GERMAN PROSE. A Collection of the best 
Specimens of German Prose, chiefly from Modern Authors. 
500 pp. cloth, 6s. 


4, GERMAN POETRY. 
70 Poets. Cloth, 5s. 


. GOETHE’S EGMONT. With Explanatory Notes 


and a Complete Vocabulary. Cloth, 28. 6d. 


. GOETHE’S HERMANN und DOROTHEA. 
With Grammatical and Explanatory Notes, and a Complete 
Vocabulary. Cloth, 28. 6d. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bar- 
tholomew-lane, London.—Established 1824. Capital, 5,000,0001. 
Life and Fire Assurances granted on favourable terms.— Prospectuses, 
Statement of Accounts, and Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


NIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBARD-8STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDUN.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cuter Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of sums Assured and Bonuses, 2,766,001. ; 
and in respect of Annuities, 1,6261. per annum. 
RF jAssote actually Invested in First-class Securities amount to 
7 8971. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of 750,0002., only 75,0001. is paid up. 


All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal 
conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, returned to the 
Board of Trade in compliance with “The Life Assurance Companies’ 
Act, 1870,” together with Prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
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Established 1840. 


(KHURCH of ENGLAND LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, 
9 and 10, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of Saeitins 
The Rev. Edward Carr, LL.D. agg Nugent. 
William Emmens, Esq. ne, E Ws. LL.D. 
i ao. “iene ea 


Charles Harrison, Esq. 
Col. Thomas E. L. Higginson. William Gordon a Esq. 
Jonathan Hopkinson, Esq. The Rt. Hon. Lord Wentworth. 
William Lethbridge, Esq. The Kev. Richard Wood, B.D. 
Assurances effected on the Lives and Property of the general Public. 
Special Allowances from the Proprietors’ Fund made to Clergymen 
pe fe me rs. 

= ” Policies issued, which can never entirely La by Non- 
Payment of Premiums. A — 

fanaiiies oe my = a New and beneficial ~~ 5 

Applications for Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, and fo 
Agencies, should be addressed to . 


STEPHEN H. EMMENS, D.C.L., Secretary. 









Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh and Dublin. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 
Established 1810. 

Copies of Revenue Account and Balance Sheet to Midsummer last 
can now be obtained at the Chief Office, No. 63, Threadneedle-street, 
and at the Branch Office, No. 60, Charing Cross. 

J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE; 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME; 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY. 

Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
BY INSURING WITH THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
nent ot out, me oer 12 Annual Policy-holders becoming a Claimant 
64, CORNEILL and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE 
—BEDSTEADS, IRON and BRASS, and CHILDREN’S COTs, 
a very large assortment of. 150 patterns on show, from 11s. to 451. 
EDDING Manufactured on the Premises, and 
warranted by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 

















For Bedsteads. Width: 3ft. 4ft. éin. 5ft. 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Best Alva under peapeeaeens 16 .. 160 0 
Good Coloured Wool.. 17 0 2 0 3 6 
Best Brown Wool 21 6 31 6 6 
Good White do. 28 6 43 0 0 
Best 0. 50 0 73 0 0 
Good Horsehair . 42 6 62 0 0 
est \ ese8 55 0 83 0 0 
German Spring Hair § uffin, ng.. 65 0 87 6 0 
est 0. Elastic Sides.. 85 0 115 0 





By Beds, from 318. to 1802. ; Bolsters, 68. to 298. 6d. ; ' do. Pillows, 
6d. to 138.; Down Pillows, 10s. 6d. to 178. 


prorsir URE for Bed-rooms and Dining-rooms. 
—Complete Suites in Mubogany, Fancy Woods, Polished and 
Japanned Deal, always on show. Catalogues post free. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Furnishing Ir bya t. 
to H.R.H. the Prince of W ales, sends a Catalogue, containing ae. 
of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and 
Plans of the 20 large Show ms, post free. —39, Oxford-street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3 and 4, Newnmn-street; 4, 5 and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, New: 
man-yard, London. The cost of delivering goods to the most distant 

arts of the United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. 

URTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 











H ORNE’S POMPEIAN "DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
London, E.C. 





By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 





\ OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Snow Rooms—25, 26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 





YHE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for 

holding a book, newspaper, writing-desk, lamp, meals, umbrella, 

&c., at any height or anes, over an easy chair, bed, sofa, ship’s berth, 

carriage, or garden seat; as used by Princess Louise. Invaluable 

to Invalids and Students. Admirably adapted for India. A most 

useful and elegant gift.—Prices, 20s., 50s., aud upwards. Drawings 
free.—J. Carter, 55, Mortimer-street, Loudon, W. 


MELBOURNE 
h EAT PRESERVING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
COOKED BEEF and MUTTON IN TINS, 
With full Instructions for Use. 
PRIME QUALITIES AND FREE FROM BONE. 


Sold Retail by Grocers and Provision Dealers throughout the 
Kingdom. 
Wholesale by 
JOHN McCALL & CO. 137, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON. 








W HITEHEAD'S SOLIDIFIED SOUP 
SQUARES. 
Ready for immediate use, and most nutritious. 
Sold by Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9, Lime-street-square, E.C. 


CELIA COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, which also 
imparts a delicious fragrance. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 

with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 

Sa with ren i, of Ay ay Sa ee 
aD 

o7,8t. Paul * Churchyard, London. ° 











(QSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LON DON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory and Show r Rooms, Broad- street. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS, 








HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


LLEN’S PATENT LEATHER 
SEAMLESS PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 

Travelling, post free. 

West Strand, London. 


N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 

TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushee. 
Improved Flesh and Cloth B Brushes ; peemme Smyrva Sponges, an 
every description of Brush, Comb, and erfumery. The Tooth Brushes 
search between the divisions of the Teeth—the bristles do not come 
loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 28. per box.— 
Address 1318, OX FORD-STREET. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 











. and CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, oo Aaya ofthecelebrated LRecstpts an@ 
Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS s0 


an and favourably Stistinguishea by their name, are -~ elled to 
TION the public against the inferior preparations which are put 
- and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—92, WIGMORB-STREET, Savendish- square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman- -square); and 18, Trinity-street, London, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are LIZENBY'E. requested 

to observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. L ¥ & SON, beara 
the label used so many years, signed “* Elizabeth 


(aes O. Lazensy.—CHAMPAGNES, 
90, 92 emer London, W 

No.1. Family Claret .... No. T. Tisane Champagne .... 278. 

No. 3. Dinner Claret ... No. 1. Supper Champagne.... 368. 

No. 5. Dessert Claret .. “ie No. 3. Dinner Champagne .. 578 


AR E OLD WINES, for Connoisseurs.— 
Messrs. HEDGES & BUTLER invite attention to their extensive 
STOCK of CHOICE OLD PORT, selected and bottled with the utmost 
care, and now in the highest Sate of perfection, embracing all the 
famed Vintages, at moderate pri 


Wines for aan Use :— 

















Claret 14s. 188. 208. 248. 303, 368. per dozen. 
Sherry 248, 308. 368, 428. per dozen. 
a . ° 248. 308. a 428. per dozen. 
hampagne ........++++ 36s. 428. 488, 608. per dozen. 
Teck an Moselle ..... 248. 308. 368, 488. per dozen. 
Fine old Pale Brandy.. 48s. 608. 748. 848. per dozen, 


HEDGES & BUTLER, =, PEGENT-OTREET, LONDON; and 
30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGH 
Originally sotabliahed A.D. 1667, 


U I NIN E WIN E, 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many | and aa ty forms in which this well-known Medi- 
cine is lude its adoption as a general tonic. 
The success which bes prot be “ Waters’ Quinine Wine” arises from. 
its careful preparation by the manufacturer. Each wine-glass full 
contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the 
weak. It behoves the Public to see that ber have ** Waters’ Quinine 

ine”; for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use uinine 
in the manufacture of his Wine. All Grocers sell ** Waters’ 
Wine” at 30s. per dozen. 

WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, 
Eastcheap, London. Agents: E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 


URE AERATED WATERS. —ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS, 
SODA, POTASS, ee i eager eng LITHIA, and for 
OUT, Lithia and Po 
RUTHI N,” and every 


CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & eon, 
Trade-mark. Sold Everywhere, and Wholesale of 


label bears their 
R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. ndon Agents: W. Best & 


Sons, Henrietta- street, Cavendish-square. 


Cocke’ Ss ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes, at 1s le. lid. ° 28. 9d., de. 64. and | lls. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last 70 years for 
INDIGESTION, 
In Boxes, at 18. 1}d., 28. Od., 48. 6d. and Ie. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last 70 years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 1)d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lls. 


























Cece Ls's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
Tn use the last 70 years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lls. 


(CockLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


THE 
SAFEST FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lis, 


INNEFORD’ S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH 
sans Musb doe Cou set ae ee eee 
or elicate (ons utions, ¢ a a) 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORDP & CO, 179, New Bond-street, London ; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 
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MACMILLAN 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
Popular Astronomy. With Illus- 


ne. a’ G. B. AIRY, Astronomer-Royal. Sixth Edition. 
18mo. 48. 


Elementary Lessons in Astronomy. 


With Illustrations. By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. With 
Coloured Diagram of the tg of the Sun, Stars, and Nebule. 
Seventh Thousand. 18mo. 5. 


QUESTIONS on the SAME, 1s. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Botany. With 


Illustrations. By Professor OLIVER, F.R.S. F.L.S. Eleventh 
Thousand. 18mo. 48. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Chemistry. 


By Professor ROSCOE. With numerous I!lustrations and Chromo- 
| gr ph of the Solar Spectra. Twenty-ninth Thousand. 
mo. 48. 


Elementary Lessons in Logic, De- 
ductive and Inductive. et rs JEVONS. With copious 
Questi E a Vocabulary of Logical Terms. 
Second Edition. 18mo. 3s. ed 





Lessons in Elementary Physiology. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Professor HUXLEY. Seven- 
teenth Thousand. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


QUESTIONS on the SAME, 1s. 6d. 


Political Economy for Beginners. 
> yee GARRETT FAWCETT. With QUESTIONS. 
mo. 


Lessons in Elementary Physics. By 


BALFOUR STEWART, F.K S., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in Owens College, Manchester. With Coloured Diagram, and 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
An Introduction to the Osteology of 


the MAMMALIA. By W. H. FLOWER, F.RS. F.R.CS., 
Hunterian Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. 
With numerous Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Student’s Flora of the British 


ISLANDS. By J. D. HOOKER, C.B. F.R.S. LL.D., Director of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. Globe 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


First Book of Indian Botany. By 


DANIEL OLIVER, F.R.S. F.L.S., Keeper of the Herbarium and 
Library of Royal Gardens, Kew, and Professor of Botany in Uni- 
wal a college, London. With numerous Illustrations, Globe 


DIVINITY. 
By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, B.D. 
A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. With 4 Maps. Fifth Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. With 4 Maps. Third Edition. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of 


the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Second Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATE- 


CHISM. With Scripture Proofs, for Junior Classes and Schools. 
18mo. 6d, 


A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTA- 


MENT HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. 18mo. 


A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TES- 


TAMENT HISTORY. 18mo. 


The ORDER of CONFIRMATION. For 


the use of Candidates. With suitable Devotions and Collects. | 
1gmo. 3d. | 





Greek for Beginners. 


& CO’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





CLASSICS. 


This day, in extra fcap. 8vo. price 88. 6d. 


A Grammar of the Latin Language, 


from Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. ROBY, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Part I. containing Sounds, In- 
flexions, Word-Formation. 


This day, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 


First Latin Steps; or, an Intro- 


duction, by a Series of Examples, to the Study of the Latin Lan- 
guage. By JOSIAH WRIGHT, M.A., late Head Master of Sutton 
Coldfield School. 


‘perp’ e 94), > ‘ne 4 

Cicero’s Orations against Catilina. 
With Introduction, and Notes translated from HALM with 
Additions, by A. 8S. WILKINS, M.A., Professor of Latin in Owens 
College, Manchester. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


y*. °° ° ’ 

Cicero. The Second Philippie Ora- 

« tion. With an Introduction and Notes translated from KARL 
HALM. Edited by J. E B. MAYOR, M.A. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 58. 


Juvenal. Thirteen Satires. With 


Commentary by the Rev. J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. Second Edition, 
enlarged. Part I. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Sallust. With English Notes, by 
C. MERIVALE, B.D. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The CATILINA and JUGURTHA may be had separately, price 
28. 6d. each. 


Tacitus. Agricola and Germania. 
A Revised Text and English Notes. By A. J. CHURCH and 
W. J. BRODRIBB. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Separately, 2s. each. 


A TRANSLATION, by the same Authors, 2s. 6d. 


Hints towards Latin Prose Com- 


POSITION. By A. W. POTTS, M.A., Head Master of the Fettes 
College, Edinburgh. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 32. 


e ee we q 

Mythology for Latin Versification : 
a Brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be ren- 
dered into Latin Verse for Schools. By F. HODGSON, B.D., late 
Provost of Eton. New and Revised Edition. 18mo. 3s. 


’ thd “ 

The Seven Kings of Rome: an Easy 
Narrative, abridged from the First Book of Livy. A First Latin 
Reading- Book, with Grammatical Notes. By the Rev. J. WRIGHT, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s.—Vocabulary and Exercises, 
28. 6d. 


Demosthenes on the Crown. With 


English Notes. By B. DRAKE, M.A. Fourth Edition. To which 
is prefixed, HSCHINES against CTESIPHON. Fcap. 8vo. 5a. 


° e7e 7 oe ° 

The Sicilian Expedition; being 
Books VI. and VII. of THUCYDIDES, with Notes. By the Rev. 
P. FROST, M.A. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged.% Extra 
feap. Svo. 58. 


Hellenica; or, a History of Greece 


in Greek. Being a First Greek Reading-Book, with Explanatory 
Notes. Third Edition, with a Vocabulary. By the Rev. J. 
WRIGHT, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


First Greek Reader. Edited after 


KARL HALM, With Corrections and Additions by J. E. B. 
MAYOR, M.A. Second and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


By Joseru 
B. MAYOR, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in King’s 
College, London. Part I. 1s. 6d. (Parts IL. and III. 3s. 6d.; com- 
plete in One Volume, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d.) 
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MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON. 


MATHEMATICS. 
By I. Todhunter, M.A. F.R.S. 
EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS, 


New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With 


sone Examples. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6¢d.—KEY, crown 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 


With numerous Examples. New Edition. 18mo. 23. 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. With 
numerous Examples. Second Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. 


With numerous Examples. 18mo. 23s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for COLLEGES and 


SCHOOLS. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.—KEY, 10s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the 


THEORY of EQUATIONS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, 


as applied to the Straight Line and the a Sections, with Exam- 
ples. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STA- 


TICS. With Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 103. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CAL- 


CULUS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. éd. 


A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 


CALCULUS. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEO- 


METRY of THREE DIMENSIONS. Second Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 


By the Rev. Barnard Smith, M.A. 
The METRIC SYSTEM of ARITH- 


METIC, its Principles and Application. With numerous Exam- 
ples. Written expressly for Standard V. in National Schools. 
Second Edition. 18mo. cloth, sewed, price 


A CHART of the M. IT RIC SYSTEM, 


in large type, for School Walls. Qn roller, 1s. 6d.; on roller, 
mounted and varnished, 3s. 6d. Also a small Chart, on card, 
price ld. 

ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. Tenth 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. Crown Svo. 4s. 6¢d.—KEY, 83s. 6d. 

EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. With 
Answers. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Or sold separately, as 
follows:—Part I. 1s.; Part Ll. 1s.; Answers, 6d. 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC, 


for attonss > par Schools. 18mo. cloth. Or separately: 
—Part I. IL. 3d.; Part 111. 7d.; with Answers, complete, 
1s. 6d. ey, ‘a. 6d. 
A CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
Smo. 38.; or Paris I. and II. 10d. each, and Part III. 1s.—KEY, 
pone hag Be 6d. Part I, IL., ILI. 28. 6d. each. 
EXAMINATION-PAPERS in ARITH- 


METIC. In Four Parts. jome. cloth, 1s. 6d. The same, with 
Answers, 18mo. i: 9d.—K EY, 4¢. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC in THEORY and PRAC- 


TICE, for Advanced oo. By J. BROOK SMITH, M.A. 


Part I. Crown 8vo. 
ARITHME TICAL EXAMPLES, Pro- 


essively Arranged; together with rr ate Exercises and 
+ + > ere Papers. iy the Rey. T. DALTON, M.A. 18mo. 


ALG CEBRA ICAL EXERCISES, Progres- 
sively pmenge. By the Rev. C. A. JONES, MA., and %, H. 
CH NE, M.A. 18mo. 26. 6d. 

ELE ME NTARY GEOMETRY. Angles, 


Parallels, Triangles, Equivalent Figures, the Circle and Propor- 
tion. By J. M. WILSON, M.A., Mathematical Master at Rugby. 
Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “* The Editor”—Adverti 
Printed by Epwarp J. Francis, at “Tue Arnenacm Press,” 
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Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Jonn Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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